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Hello, boys and girls, here we are again all 
dressed up in our good clothes, with Lulu in 
front. It happened this way. I was reading in 
the paper about how the president said that 
everyone should celebrate Thanksgiving on 
the last Thursday in November. 


“I’m thankful for my new plaid jacket,” 
said Petunia, “and my shell anklet.” 

“And I’m thankful that I have a pet—good 
old Lulu,” said Peterkin. “What are you most 
thankful for, Uncle Pete?” 

“Well, I’m thankful for our friends, the 
boys and girls who think about us and write 
to us. Now here is a mighty nice letter that 
just came: 

Dear Uncle Pete: 


You aren’t our real uncle but we thought it 
would be okay for a Penguin Club to call you 
that. We have a nice clubhouse fixed up in 
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mmy ‘Wilson’s barn, and we want you to 


+ come to our club picnic next Saturday. There 


is a little pond for the penglets. It is not very 
far from New York, and we will pay expenses. 
We have $6.73 in the treasury. A round trip 
ticket costs $2.44 but we think the penglets 
can pay half fare. 

Be sure to bring Lulu. I don’t think pets 
have to pay if you carry them. I carried a 
canary on the train once. 

Yours truly, 
Sonia Bronson 


Before I finished, the penglets were jump- 
ing up and down, shouting, “Can we go? can 
we go? Oh, please, can we?” 

“Maybe we could,” I said. “It’s certainly a 
mighty nice invitation, and they seem to have 
thought of everything. Only I’m pretty sure 
the conductor wouldn’t let you carry Lulu on 








the train. She is larger than a canary and of a 
different disposition. Besides, the canary was 
probably in a cage.” 

“We could put her in a basket,” Petunia 
said. 


“Lulu always chews her way out of baskets. 
She likes the taste of them. We'll have to 
think this over.” 

That afternoon Peterkin came home with 
a newspaper his class gets at school, and it had 
a piece that said they were now selling live 
lobsters in cans—guaranteed to last six days. 
So we bought a big tin can with a top and a 
handle on each side like they use for milk, 
and wrote the Bellvale Penguin Club we 
would come. 

Saturday morning everyone was up early, 
and the penglets scrubbed their fins and faces 
and got dressed in record time. There was no 
trouble at all getting Lulu into the can. I had 
put quite a mess of worms and snails in the 
bottom, and Lulu likes eating. 

We got her on the train all right. The con- 
ductor punched our tickets and said Peterkin 
and Petunia could go for half fare and they 
were fine youngsters and what did they have 
in their big tin can? 





“Oh that,” I said. “We’re taking that to the 
picnic.” 

“Well,” said the conductor, “if they eat all 
that, those penglets are going to have to pay 
full fare on the way home. Let me put it up 
on the baggage rack out of your way.” And 
he did. 

I breathed easy again, leaned back in my 
seat and closed my eyes. Peterkin and Petunia 
were looking out of the window and counting 
white houses. Maybe I dropped off to sleep. 
Anyway, the next thing I knew there was 
shouting and screaming. 

I opened my eyes and saw Lulu trying to 
balance herself on the bald head of a man two 
seats in front. She had gotten out of the can, 
crawled along the baggage rack and slipped. 
Of course, the man didn’t realize that on his 
slippery head she was mighty uncomfortable, 
too, and he got pretty mad. 

They stopped the train and put us off at a 
road crossing. We sat down and were think- 
ing it over when an ice truck came along. The 
iceman told us he would really enjoy our 
company, so we had quite a pleasant journey, 
after all, and got to Bellvale in plenty of time 
for the picnic. 
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THE SONG OF THE WILD GEESE 
Far, far, far we fly, 
High in the cold and windswept sky. 
Far, far, far from home, 
Down through the pathless air we roam. 
Far, far, far below, 
Woods, and meadows, and hill towns go. 
Far, far, far our flight; 
We dare not pause until fall of night. 
Far, far, far away, 
In the warm sunshine we'll feed and play. 
Far, far, far and then 
Springtime will beckon us back again. 
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Coming Next Month 


Captain Weatherbee, a rollicking old chap, 
was duly proud of his reputation as THE BEsT 
CAPTAIN ON LakE Erre. Not even the lake 
freezing could keep the good captain in port, 
in Elizabeth Howard’s gay story ... The 
trouble all started when Billy and Fats de- 
cided to make presents for their mothers in 
school . . . Sparkling as the season is Aileen 
Fisher’s play in rhyme, THe CuristMas PIG 
... F. J. Jupo will whet many a sweet tooth 
with his CANDY THROUGH THE AGEs. . . Sandy 
thought that Flap was a good dog, even if 
his brothers didn’t. 
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Storm Tide 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by HENRY PITZ 







The storm warnings and the rising 
wind seemed quite unimportant to 
Barney as he left the McMannus Island 
lighthouse and started slowly over the 
salt flats. Sea gulls mewed and wheeled 
overhead and the sand was hot under 
his bare feet, but he knew that the 
storm would not strike before nightfall. 
It might even miss the island, 

The scowl on his tanned young face 
came from thinking about the little seal 
that followed behind him like a trained 
dog. Minnie was her name and she made 
pretty good speed until they came to the 
loose sand of the dunes. 

Minnie belonged to Barney's uncle, 
the lighthouse keeper; Uncle Nels, every- 
one called him. He had found the baby 
seal abandoned among the rocks several 
months ago when the seals had_ passed 
on up the coast, and he had taken her 
home and fed her out of a bottle. Uncle 
Nels was like that. He loved everything 
that lived, and so did Barney. 
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Because Uncle Nels lived by himself 
at the lighthouse, he did not realize how 
strongly the fishermen in the village felt 
about seals. ‘Iwice a year the seals came 
in large numbers, stopping for a few 
days on the island to rest. ‘That meant 
real trouble for the fishermen. ‘The seals 
ate the fish right out of the nets and 
often tore the nets to bits. 

Barney could understand that, but he 
still liked Minnie. She was such a smart 
little thing, so friendly and intelligent. 
He stopped at the top of a high dune 
and glanced back at the seal. 

‘Hurry up, can’t you?” he called. 

Minnie raised her sleek head, let out 
a friendly little yap. ‘Then flapping her 
flippers into the sand, she put on a burst 
of speed that made Barney laugh. 

“You'll be all out of breath if you 
keep that up. Here, I'll carry you.” 

He caught her up and carried her 
under his arm. She reached up and 
touched his chin with her cool nose as if 
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to thank him. How anyone could pos- 
sibly hate Minnie, he couldn’t imagine. 
Even his friend Tom, whose father was 
one of the head fishermen, didn’t seem 
to like her. 

Tom was waiting for them at the cove 
where the path turned into the village 
of white huts where the fishermen lived. 
Tom glared at Minnie. “I thought I told 
you to leave her at home,” he com- 
plained. ““Why do you always have to 
drag her along?” 

“I like her,” Barney replied. ‘““What 
have you got against Minnie?” 

Tom tossed his yellow hair out of his 
eyes. “If you were a fisherman’s son, 
you wouldn’t have to ask that,” he said 
impatiently. “Minnie scares the fish 
away. She eats fish right out of the nets. 
She keeps tearing big holes in the nets.” 

A flush of anger stung Barney’s face. 
‘“That’s not so! The sharks are doing 
that. They've always done it before and 
now, just because Minnie happens to be 
around, you all blame her for it.” 

“It’s been much worse since Minnie 
came.” 

Barney hugged Minnie close for a mo- 
ment and set her on the ground. 
“Minnie couldn’t have done it,” he said 
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firmly. “I’ve had her with me every min- 
ute of the day for the last month just 
to prove it. She’s not scaring the fish 
away. It’s just a poor season, that’s all.” 

Tom looked at him and _ laughed. 
‘“That’s the poorest proof I’ve ever heard. 
If you left her alone, she’d sleep all day. 
She goes out at night.” 

“No!” Barney shook his head. They 
had started walking over the dunes with 
Minnie flopping and sliding and rolling 
in her haste to keep up. “No. Uncle 
Nels keeps an eye on her then. He has 
to be up during the night anyhow.” 

Tom gave a grunt that meant plainly 
he didn’t believe a word of it. Barney 
kicked through the loose sand in hope- 
less anger. He felt so helpless. If he 
couldn’t get his best friend to believe 
him, what chance would he have with 
the fishermen? 

He stopped. ““Wait a minute for Min- 
nie,” Barney said thickly. 

“How will we ever get to the cave if 
we have to wait for her?”’ 











Barney picked her up once more. “I'll 
carry her until we get to the beach. 
She’lé swim the rest of the way faster 
than we can walk.” 

The shore they were following was 
on the lee side of the island, and the 
water, though higher than usual, was 
quite calm. At Barney’s command, Min- 
nie lunged into the sea and swam effort- 
lessly, diving and coming up for air joy- 
ously as she kept abreast of them. 

The blue horizon of the sea was 
dotted with fishing boats. ‘Tom nodded 
to them. ““They’ve got to get in all the 
nets before the storm,” he explained. 
‘That means less fish again this week. 
Dad says that settles it. ‘They are not 
going to put up with Minnie any 
longer.” 

“What?” Barney gasped. ‘“They—they 
don’t blame Minnie for the storm too, 
do they?” 

“Well,” Tom shrugged, “everyone 
says she brings us bad luck.” 


Barney frowned. ‘“What are they plan- 
ning to do?” 

‘Dad and some others are going up to 
see Uncle Nels tonight. He’s got to get 
rid of her.” 

“He won't,” Barney gulped. ‘“No one 
could ever get him to harm Minnie. 
And he won’t send her to a zoo. He 
wants her to be free and happy.” He 
looked out to where Minnie was blow- 
ing and gliding with beautiful ease, and 
tears stung his eyes. “‘Listen, ‘Com, when 
the seals come back from the north in 
three months Minnie will go with them.” 

Tom said nothing. They walked in 
silence for a couple of miles. ‘The beach 
narrowed as the cliffs came down to the 
sea, and presently they came to the dark 
mouth of a cavern. 

The entrance was so low that the sea 
washed in a little at high tide and left 
dark, deep pools here and there. 





A short whistle from Barney brought 
Minnie at top speed. She entered the 
cave with them. It was cool and quiet 
and mysteriously dark, and Barney shiv- 
ered with excitement. 

They played follow-the-leader for a 
time, and Minnie seemed to enjoy it as 
much as they did. Once they became 
lost in a vast underground chamber that 
was knee-deep with water. It was ten 
minutes before they found their way 
back to the narrow passage by which 
they had entered. 

“Funny we never found that cavern 
before,” said Tom. “Let’s eat soon.” 

They followed the main passage 
deeper into the cliff until they came to 
the small dry chamber where they kept 
the lantern. Barney fumbled for the 
glass bottle in which they kept their 
matches, and lit the lamp. 

By its dim yellow glow, they un- 
wrapped the wax paper from the lunch 
they had brought and wolfed down the 
sandwiches and apples. Minnie wanted 
a smell of everything, but she was not 
hungry and she soon fell asleep with her 
head on Barney’s lap. 

Presently, a dark patch of water ap- 
peared at the entrance. It spread slowly 
over the floor in all directions and the 
boys stared at it. 

“That’s funny,” Tom said. “Water 
never came in here before.”’ 

Barney felt a cool prickle along his 
skin. ““‘Do—do you suppose it’s one of 
those storm tides?” 

“What's that?” 

“Uncle Nels says that sometimes a 
storm pushes the water ahead of it in a 
big flood tide. The water seemed awful- 
ly high this morning.” 

Tom jumped to his feet. “We'd bet- 
ter get going if we want to get out.” 
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“That's funny,” Tom said. 


Barney and Minnie hurried after 
him. They were soon wading in water 
up to their chests, pushing against a 
strong current that came from the direc- 
tion of the main entrance. Then they 
were forced to swim. But it was no 
good. ‘The current carried them back. 

“It’s no use,” gasped Tom finally. 
‘The entrance is under water.”’ 

‘But we can’t stay here,” Barney said. 
“Let’s go back to the lantern. That’s 
the highest place. Maybe—’’ He couldn't 
finish. If the water kept rising... 

When they reached the lamp light 
again, the water was already up to their 
knees and still pouring in. The sound of 
it rushing through the caves and pas- 
sageways was a low and ominous 
rumble. There were weird whistling 
sounds, too, as the air of the cave es- 
caped through crevices in the rock ceil- 
ing. The boys stared at each other. 

The black water rose inch by inch un- 
til it had reached their hips. 
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“Water never came in here before.” 


‘“What’ll we do?” Tom’s voice wab- 
bled with fright. 

Barney took the oil lamp from the 
little rock shelf. Minnie yapped. She 
was darting and splashing around him 
as though they were playing some game. 

Barney pushed her out of the way. 

He knew only that they had to go. 
They had to get out of this chamber if 
they wanted to live. It was the highest 
spot in the whole cave, so far as they 
knew, but there was a narrow corridor 
beyond it, blocked by a deep pool across 
which they had never ventured. 

“Come,” he said to ‘Tom. “We have 
to cross the deep pool. It might be 
higher on the other side.” 

“I—I hope there is another side to it.” 

They entered the narrow corridor and 
were at once up to their arm pits. Bar- 
ney held the lamp high with his left 
hand and started a slow side stroke. He 
took a dozen good strokes and put his 
feet down. He could not touch bottom. 
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Again he tried, after swimming a few 
yards, and this time his feet touched 
hard gravel. 

The water became shallower as they 
walked ahead, and when they reached 
the small dead-end cavern at the end of 
it, the water was below their knees. 

‘This is as far as we go,” Barney said. 
“It’s better than the other place.” 

“Not much,” said Tom with a flat 
hopelessness in his voice. He walked 
back and forth inspecting the chamber, 
testing the walls, trying to find the high- 
est spot where they could stand to- 
gether until the water became too high. 

Barney watched him. The world out- 
side where the air was clean and sweet 
seemed a great distance away, like some- 
thing in a dream. They were sealed in a 
dungeon. The damp brown walls of 
rock seemed to close in until there was 
hardly a breath of air left for him. 

The dark kept rising. It 
climbed inch by inch until it had 
reached their hips, It moved more slowly 
then, but it did not stop. 

Barney did not dare to hope. A tide 
such as this might keep rising for sev- 
eral days until the storm had spent its 
force. ‘There were no rules. 

Time passed. It might have been 
hours. Barney could not tell. His legs 
were stiff and numb, painful to move. 


water 


Though he held the lamp on his head, 
his arms ached from holding it there. 
The lamp oil was almost gone. He 
turned the wick lower and handed the 
lamp to Tom. It would not be long be- 
fore the terrible darkness would close 
down. 

The water was up to their chests now. 
The boys rarely spoke, and when they 
did, the cavernous depth threw back the 
echoes which rang unpleasantly in their 
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ears as if they were speaking.in a deep 
well. 

Barney began to have difficulty with 
his breath. It came in short gasps. His 
racing heart seemed to pound his ear 
drums. 

For a long time he had been aware of 
Minnie swimming peacefully back and 
forth between them. But suddenly she 
became excited. She yapped loudly. She 
dived and swam furiously about, com- 
ing up to blow and dive again. 

‘““What’s got into her?”’ Tom asked. 

“Must be close to her feeding time. I 
think she wants to go home.” 

She kept the cave echoing with her 
yaps. But suddenly there was peaceful 
quiet. For a matter of minutes there was 
no sign of her at all and Barney was 
puzzled. 

He was startled when something 
brushed heavily against his leg. It was 
Minnie. She splashed water into his face 
as she came bobbing up. She swam 
around him, poking him with her nose, 
yapping excitedly. Then she dived and 
disappeared completely again. 

Barney waited for what seemed a long 
time. He looked at Tom. “No seal ever 
stayed under water that long! Do you 
suppose she—” 

Minnie was back, yapping into his 
face again. She seemed almost angry. He 
began to tremble as he watched her. He 
felt sure now that she was trying to 
make him follow her. 

“All right, Minnie,” 
go home.” 

She seemed to go wild for a moment. 
He watched the direction of her dive. 
She went always the same way, toward 
the wall where the water was deepest. It 
was the one place they had not explored 
carefully. He followed after her as quick- 


he said. “‘Let’s 
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ly as he could, diving deep. He found 
nothing but a blank wall and had to come 
up for air. 

Again he dived, searching the bottom 
of the wall with his fingers. ‘Then he 
found it, a yard-wide opening near the 
floor. He came up directly above it. 

“Tom!” he gasped. “I think I’ve 
found it! If I don’t come back, then try 
it yourself. It’s right below this.” He 
made a splash on the wall as a mark. 

Once more he filled his lungs with 
air, dived, pulled into the hole. His 
back scraped the sharp rock, but he felt 
no pain. He was half crawling, half 
swimming. 

His lungs seemed on the point of 








bursting. He let out a little air to re- 
lieve them and, clawing the rocky sides, 
pulled himself on and on in a frantic 
burst of speed. 

For a terrible moment it seemed that 
the tunnel was getting smaller. Minnie 
could get through, but could he? 

Frantic, desperate, he clawed on. His 
lungs burned. Air exploded from his 
lips and he gulped in water. At the same 
instant, he saw the light. Somehow he 
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reached it and came into the fresh air. 

He was vaguely aware of Minnie 
clambering over him, of the trees and 
the twilight sky. That was all he could 
remember for a while. 

After a time Tom was lying beside 
him, in the rocky pool where they had 
often gone swimming. A full gale was 
blowing. It whistled and 
through the trees. 


howled 


But when Tom and Barney sat up, 
they were not thinking about the storm. 
“It’s Minnie’s feeding time,” Barney 
said. 

Tom grinned. “Mighty lucky for us!”’ 
he shouted. He caught Minnie and gave 
her a hug. “If I know my father, he’ll 
gladly feed Minnie right out of his nets 
until she leaves for the south.” 

Barney laughed. With Tom’s father 
on their side, there was nothing at all to 
worry about—except that Minnie might 
get too fat. 











THANKSGIVING BLUES 


By AILEEN FISHER 


Because it was the afternoon before 
Thanksgiving, Arney didn’t have to 
hand in his arithmetic problems after 
all. Mrs. Cornwall decided it would be 
better to have singing for everyone in 
the room, instead of arithmetic for the 
only pupil in the fifth grade. 

“More like Thanksgiving,” she said. 
“I know Arney has’ worked his 
problems, anyway. And this way every- 
body can join in.” 

Arney was glad. Not that he felt like 
singing! He hadn’t felt like singing, or 
whistling either, for four days. And he 
wasn’t sure his arithmetic answers were 
right. 

Usually arithmetic was easy—easy as 
beating Greta at checkers and Christine 
at rummy—but this week everything had 
been hard. Arney couldn't keep his 
mind off Skipper, couldn’t keep the mist 
from blurring his eyes. Skipper had 
been the best dog any boy ever had. 

They started out singing “Over the 
River and Through the Woods’ be- 
cause it was the only Thanksgiving song 
all thirteen pupils knew. Then the first- 
graders, the Winton twins, wanted to 
sing it all over again. Arney tried to be 
a good sport. Yet half the time the words 
wouldn’t come. His mind kept flying off 
to Skipper, and that did strange things 
to his throat. 

They sang “Oh, Susanna!” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” and then Greta 
asked Mrs. Cornwall if she didn’t know 
another Stephen Foster song she could 
teach them. Greta always wanted some- 
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thing new. Like begging Mom to put 
red-checked curtains in the kitchen. 

‘Why, yes, I know another Stephen 
Foster song,’ Mrs. Cornwall said. “It’s 
called ‘Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair.’ ’’ She hummed the tune for a 
minute and then began to sing the 
words. 

“I dream of Jeanie with the light 
brown hair... .” 

Arney made fists of his cold hands, 
and blinked. This was almost too much. 
He wasn’t dreaming of Jeanie with the 
light brown hair, but of Skipper with 
the black hair and white spots. 

When school was over, Arney stayed 
to help Mrs. Cornwall clean up. He 
didn’t want to walk home with Greta or 
Christine, or any of the others. They 
would talk about such silly things. 
Things that didn’t really matter. 

“I hope you’re going to have a nice 
Thanksgiving, Arney,’” Mrs. Cornwall 
said, as she straightened the things on 
her desk. She knew about Skipper. 
Greta had told her the first day after 
it happened. But she didn’t know how 
much Arney cared. Nobody did. 

“T don’t think so,” Arney said under 
his breath. Thanksgiving without Skip- 
per, for the first time in ten years! He 
wanted to change the subject. “Don’t 
you think I’d better empty out the 
drinking water? If it freezes over 
Thanksgiving, the pail will bulge all out 
at the bottom.” 

He emptied the water, and took out 
the ashes from the low round stove that 
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stood in the middle of the schoolroom. 
Then, while Mrs. Cornwall erased the 
blackboard, he swept out the vestibule. 
There was an old blue sweater hanging 
on one of the racks, the hook poking a 
dent in the back. It had been there as 
long as Arney could remember. Funny, 
how a torn old sweater like that could 
hang around and no one ever want it. 
While Skipper, who meant so much, 
was gone and could never come back. 

Ahead on the road, Greta and Chris- 
tine poked along with Ruth and Len 
Haggard. Behind them, Carl Johnson 
was just turning off on the side road 
that led to his house. Arney heard him 
give a shrill whistle, and pretty soon 
Carl’s big shepherd came bounding up. 
He jumped around Carl as if he hadn't 
seen him for a hundred years. 

Arney watched. “Well, Shep’s all 
right,” he thought. “But he’s just a dog. 








Skipper was like a... a person. And I 
won't ever see him again.”’ 

No, that wasn’t true. Actually, Skip- 
per was everywhere. Arney saw him in 
all the woods that they had walked 
through, and under all the bushes where 
he sniffed for rabbits. Just as plain as 
day! And his tracks were still pressed in- 
to the old snow patch back of the barn. 

Arney scuffed down the familiar 
gravel road that, like everything else, 
had seemed suddenly strange these past 
four days. Something was the matter 
with everything. There was none of that 
feeling of Thanksgiving that usually 
came with the end of November. All the 
places where Skipper had been were so 
empty they hurt. 

The tune of the new song began to 
run through Arney’s head. “I dream of 
Jeanie with the light brown hair .. .” 
That was as far as he could go. But it 
was far enough. The mist was coming 
in front of his eyes again. 

All of a sudden he wanted to catch up 
with his sisters, wanted to talk and hear 
someone else talk, wanted to be lifted 


The shepherd acted as if he hadn't seen Carl in years. 











out of the emptiness he felt. ““Wait!”’ he 
yelled. ‘“Wait for me.” 

They turned around and waited. Len 
had a trick of catching sunlight on his 
tin lunch pail and shooting it here and 
there, like a great flashlight. Now he 
caught a blaze and directed it at Arney, 
right in his eyes, as he ran ahead. Al- 
most blinded, Arney slowed up. “Hey, 
Len, put your lunch pail down. I can 
hardly see.’’ He fumbled for his hand- 
kerchief. It was a good excuse to use it, 
to wipe away that mist before any of 
them noticed. 

As Arney and his sisters said good-by 
to the Haggards and turned into their 
lane, and closed the big creaking gate be- 
hind them, they could see Dad’s truck 
in the yard. 

Arney wondered where Dad had 
been. 

Greta began to hurry ahead. She al- 
ways wanted to be first to find out about 
things. “Maybe they forgot something 
for Thanksgiving when they went back 
to town yesterday. Cranberries, maybe 
... The words drifted back over her 
shoulder as her legs began to run. 

‘““Wasn’t he going after fence posts to- 
day?”’ Christine asked. She was never in 
a hurry, like Greta. 

Of course, that was it. Arney 
remembered Dad saying at supper last 


night that he wanted to drive up to the | 


old Caxton place before it snowed 
again. He needed some good posts for 
the winter pasture. 

Greta was hopping excitedly around 
a box on the ground near the truck when 
Arney and Christine came down the 
lane. ‘‘Just wait till you see,” she called. 
“Just wait till you see.” 

“What is it?” Arney could see a pile 
of new split cedar posts near the barn. 
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“She's not yours to name, Greta,’ 


What else could Greta be talking about? 

“Wait till you see! Hurry! Hurry!” she 
called. 

Just then Mom and Dad came out of 
the kitchen door and started toward the 
truck. 

“Brought you something from Cax- 
ton’s, son,’ Dad said, as he met Arney 
and they crossed the yard together. 
“She’s a little timid. Not used to so 
much attention. Never had a ride in a 
truck before, either...” 

“Hurry and look,’ Greta urged, 
bending over the box. 

Dad reached down and picked up a 
little tan-colored dog, half-grown. ‘‘She’s 
pretty scared.” He put her on the 
ground and in a flash she tu~ned and 
hopped back into her box. Everyone 
laughed, everyone except Arney. 
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Dad said, “That's up to Arney.” 


“Isn't she cute!’ Greta said. “I’m go- 
ing to name her Scamper. Did you see 
how she scampered?””’ 

‘She's not yours to name, Greta,’ Dad 
said quietly. He turned to Arney. 
‘That's up to Arney. It was tough luck, 
losing Skipper, just before Thanksgiv- 
ing. I thought you might be glad of 
another dog. And Caxton thinks this is 
a good one.” 

“She’s so nice and young,” Mom said. 
“Skipper was getting old. He couldn't 
have lived much longer, anyway.” 

“I think she’s awfully pretty,’’ Chris- 
tine said. 

“Well, what do you think of her?’ 
Dad looked directly at Arney, and so he 
had to answer. 

It wasn’t easy. Arney felt his throat 
swelling again. Skipper wasn’t ever 
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scared. He never turned tail and tried 
to hide in a box. He never looked shaky 
and trembly like that. 

“Oh, she’s all right, I guess,’”’ Arney 
gulped. He turned toward the house. 
And then, although he didn’t want to, 
although he tried hard not to, he burst 
into tears. “But .. . she isn’t like Skip- 
per,” he sobbed. 

They all tried to make him feel bet- 
ter, all at once. Of course she wasn’t like 
Skipper. But she’d learn. Give her a 
chance. Just wait till she got used to 
things. Maybe she was a little timid, but 
she’d get over it. She was smart. And she 
might even have puppies someday— 
think of that! 

“Well, if you don’t want her, son, 
there’s nothing lost,” Dad said finally. 
“If she’s going to make you feel worse 
instead of better, I'll take her back when 
I go for another load of posts. Old Cax- 
ton was going to put her out of the way, 
anyhow. He sold all the males of the lit- 
ter, but females . . . well, folks don’t go 
for them so much. Caxton kept this one 
four months, on the chance that some- 
one would want her.” 

“Poor little thing, she’s scared and 
strange, that’s all,” Mom said. “Arney, 
you take her off alone on a walk and see 
what you think.” 

Mom shooed the girls into the house, 
and Dad started for the barn. He called 
back kindly. “Remember, there’s noth- 
ing lost if you don’t want her, Arney.” 

Arney looked down at the box. Tim- 
idly the little tan dog looked up. “Well, 
come on,” Arney said. 

She didn’t budge, only twitched. an 
ear. 

“Don’t you know how to walk?” Ar- 
ney demanded. 

Two brown eyes stared at him. Then 
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a head ducked down between tan paws. 

“You'll always be a little dog, won't 
you? Even when you're full grown. | 
like big dogs. Like Skipper.” 

There was no sound from the box. 

“Well, let’s go.” Arney picked up the 
small tan bundle and set it on the 
ground. Then he started off toward the 
river, expecting the dog to follow. But 
she hopped back in her box again and 
curled up in the corner. 

‘What kind of dog are you, anyway?” 
Arney demanded, coming back and 
picking her up again. “Well, I'll get you 
out in the field, away from that box, and 
then you'll have to follow me because 
there won't be any place else to go.” 

It was a strange walk. Skipper would 
have been dashing back and forth, in 
and out, urging Arney on. Skipper 
would have caught the scent of a rabbit 
and galloped through the trees, his tail 
wagging furiously. Skipper... 
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“Say, didn’t you ever take a walk be- 
fore?” Arney asked. “You keep getting 
in front of my feet. You keep bumping 
into me. If you aren't careful, you'll trip 
me and I'll fall on top of you.” Maybe 
old Caxton thought the dog was smart, 
but she didn’t act it. 

They went down to the river, and the 
place was full of memories. More than 
almost anywhere else. The little dog 
kept close to Arney, almost under his 
feet. He stopped on the bank where the 
water was swishing around the big 
rocks. 

“Skipper saved my life down here 
once,” he said. “I was just a little kid. 
I started to wade across, in spring, when 
the river was swollen. I almost got 
swept away. But I called Skipper, and he 
came and let me hang on to him. Skip- 
per was big and strong—not little like 
you.” 

The little dog was trembling, unused 
to the sound of water. 

Arney leaped out to a big boulder, a 
few feet from shore. There was a glassy 
edging of ice around it, above the cold 
dark water. “Well, come on,” he said. 
‘“There’s plenty of room. Skipper could 
jump it in his sleep.” 

On the bank the little dog waited, her 
tail down, her hind legs shaking. 

“Scared?” Arney challenged. “You 
act like an eggshell, not like a dog. Come 
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on! Skipper could’ve jumped it in his sleep.” 





on. I'll catch you,” he called out crossly. 

Two timid brown eyes looked toward 
the boulder. 

“Come on,” Arney urged. 

With a little whimper the dog crept 
to the very edge of the bank. 

“Come on!”’ 

She tried. But there was‘a ragged 
fringe of ice below the bank, and her 
foot slipped. It all happened so sudden- 
ly. Before Arney knew it, she was in the 
water, swept off her feet. 

He leaned over and snatched her up, 
balancing himself on the rock. She was 
shivering with cold and fright. Quickly 
Arney zipped down his jacket and put 
her inside, next to him, and he could 
hear her heart thumping against his. 
“You poor little tike,” he said. She was 
getting his shirt wet, but he didn’t 
mind. 

Carefully, he jumped back to the 
bank and started for home. No, she 
wasn’t like Skipper. But she needed 
him, just as much as he had once 
needed Skipper, there in the water. 
Needed him! 

He peeked in at her. She had stopped 
trembling and was lying quietly in his 
arms as if she liked it there. Yes, she 
needed him. There wasn’t any doubt 
about it. 

He almost smiled as he looked down 
at her. “You're sort of pretty,” he said. 
“You've got nice light-brown hair.” 
Light-brown hair. 

Suddenly he heard Mrs. Cornwall 
singing about Jeanie with the light- 
brown hair. 

“Jeanie!” he exclaimed. “Do you know 
your name’s Jeanie?”’ 

A wave of something warm swept 
over him, and the November air smelled 
like Thanksgiving, after all. 
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JOKES ,. 
y George eS 


This month George isn’t asking for 


jokes. He’s just plain thankful for the 
wonderful 


oh 


ones you've sent, and 


wishes he could find room for them 


all. 


Lapy: Must I stick the 
stamp on myself? 
Crierk: I think you'll ac- 
complish more, Madam, 
if you stick it on the 
package. 
—Kathleen Clairy 


And here’s another from Kathleen: 
TeacHeR: Johnny, I will have to ask 
your father to come and see me. 
Docror’s son: Better not. He charges 


fifty dollars a visit! 


g, 


Pat: And were ye hurt in the fall, 
Mike? 


Mike: The fall didn’t harm me, Pat. 





It was hitting the ground that broke 
me leg. 


Sitty: I keep seeing spots 
in front of my eyes. 

Witty: Have you seen a 
psychiatrist? 

SILLy: No, only spots. 


—Virginia Westphal 
eo", @.° 
. e 
Teacher: Are you chewing gum? 


Pupil: No, ma’am, I’m Tom Brown. 


—Jacqueline Siegel 
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The boy moved stealthily in the deep 
shadow cast by the outer wall of the 
white stone prison on the hill. Only a 
slight stir of the rags that covered him 
showed any movement. No sound dis- 
turbed the tropic night. Although the 
moon was rising over the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro, it was dark near the prison. 

Edging cautiously along the wall, he 
approached the barred opening that 
served as a window for the wretched cell 
within. A shuffiing sound in front of the 
building made him stop, draw closer to 
the wall, and cower in the shadow. 

Nick was about to slip silently on 
when another sound reached him. From 
the barred opening into the cell below 
ground level a murmur of voices arose. 
English voices. 

“Never you mind, Ben. T’Cappen’ll 
have us out in no time. He'll find us, 
never fear,’ mumbled a voice. ‘The man 
spoke in good Yorkshire that Nick had 
not heard for many a long day. 

“Ay, he'll do that,’ the other re- 
sponded. ‘The Cappen'll find us.” His 
voice rose in a whine. “But why did 
those people lock us up, when all we 
did was to go after a longboat cast 
adrift? It wasn’t our fault the current 
drove us ashore. Why .. .?” 

“Sh! Sh!’ muttered the other. “What 
was that?” 

It was Nick. Unable to control him- 
self at the sound of voices from home, 
using words he could understand at last, 
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By FRANCES BYRNE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


he had made some involuntary sound. 


Quickly he bent down and whispered 
hoarsely through the grating, “It’s me, 
Mister. I'm English too.” 

“English, are ye? Well, you can help 
us'n out o’ here by taking a message to 
t’ Cappen of the English ship in t’ har- 
bor. Just tell ‘im they clapped us in t’ 
jail and he'll soon settle ‘em.” 

“Sh! Sh!” hissed Nick, who had heard 
the shuffling of the canvas-footed guard. 

With more confidence than he felt, 
Nick whispered, as the guard shullled 
back on his beat, “I'll go. Tl tell “im.” 
Then he remembered and asked nerv- 
ously, “It’s no whaler, though, is it?” 

“No, ye fathead. Off with ye. She's t 
Endeavour, Cappen Cook's command.” 

Nick edged away, though how he was 
to reach the captain to deliver the mes- 
sage he knew as little as he understood 
why he had endured so much misery 
since running away to sea. 

He knew well enough which ship 
they meant. From a safe lookout on the 
mountain of Corcovado, he had seen her 
come in that very morning, a three- 
masted vessel with white sails set, glid- 
ing between the small islands which 
studded the gleaming waters. Nick had 
watched her, fascinated but fearful. He 
prayed she was no whaler, like the ter- 
rible ship he had deserted when he 
reached this port of Rio. Ever since, he 
had dodged about the town, begging for 
work, for shelter, for food. 
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When the guard’s back was turned, 
Nick darted across the road, bright with 
moonlight, and made his way down to 
the swampland near the water’s edge in 
safety. Even if it meant danger for him 
he must help these fellow countrymen. 

He felt sure that he was in the vicin- 
ity of that particular creek where an old 
man, half Portuguese, half Indian, 
moored his clumsy, hollow-log boat. 

Remembering this Nick began to 
move slowly forward. There were queer 
noises all about him: the lapping tide, a 
sucking sound as he lifted his feet from 


the sticky mud, a whirring and buzzing 
of insects. 


Now and then, he put out his hand to 
feel an object a little darker than the 


him. Quickly straddling the end nearest 
him, Nick loosened the painter and then 
slowly worked his way along the boat, 
his feet dangling in the water. As the log 
widened, he lifted his legs and carefully 
lowered himself into the poorly bal- 
anced, clumsy craft. 

With the paddle in his hand, Nick 
hesitated. One push would take him out 
of the shadow into moonlight as bright 
as day. He would be silhouetted against 
the brilliant sky like a shadow cast on 
a lighted screen. Perhaps he would be 
shot, perhaps hauled back to shore and 
cast into the jail. 

Yet he had promised he would go. 
They were depending on him, these 
countrymen of his, and this captain they 





Nick had watched her, fascinated but fearful. 


surrounding shade. At last, he touched 
the trunk of the tree he was looking for. 
Feeling along it, he came to a rope of 
twisted grass. He pulled gently on the 
rope, gazed at the water’s édge, and dis- 
cerned the log boat moving in towards 
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thought so much of might help him too. 
Weakened by hunger, shaken by fear 
but with hope fluttering in his heart, he 
dipped his paddle into the dark water 
and his craft shot out into the light. 
Ahead of him lay the ship, her riding 
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light flickering on the water. So still was 


the night that before he could draw near 
the vessel, he was challenged. 
“Off with you,” shouted a sudden 


voice. “Off with you. Fora! Vai-te, or 


whatever it is in your lingo.” 
Nick yelled. “I've a 
message for t’ Captain.” 

There was no reply, but as Nick con- 
tinued edging the clumsy craft slowly 


“I’m English,” 


nearer, across the narrowing space, he 
could faintly hear two people in discus- 
sion or argument. 

Then the voice called to him again, a 
sharp order. “Stop there. Give your 
message and begone. No renegades al- 
lowed on this ship.” 

Though Nick was not at all sure what 
a renegade was, he was determined to 
get on board to see the unknown cap- 
tain whose crew had such trust in him. 
All his sufferings, his hunger, fear, and 
misery, joined with the springing hope 
that this captain might rescue him, 
might offer him work, might even take 
him home again. Fear and hope com- 
bined to give him an obstinate courage. 

‘“T’ message is for t’ Captain,” he 
cried sullenly. . 

‘“That’s enough from you. Give your 
message and begone. I'll see the Captain 
gets it. Who is it from?” The voice was 
sharp and short, enough to daunt a 
stouter heart than Nick’s. 

“It's from—from—” He hesitated, 
then remembered that one was called 
Ben. “It’s from Ben and his friend,” he 
continued. “I'll give it to t’ Captain. Let 
me on t’ ship. I'll do no harm.” There 
was no immediate answer. Something he 
had said made the two leaning over the 
taffrail discuss the situation again, while 
the boy continued to edge his craft in- 
expertly alongside. | 
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Finally the answer came. “You can 
come aboard. We'll drop a_ ladder. 
Hurry, and no tricks now.” 

Something rattled against the side of 
the ship. With much trouble Nick 
steered toward it and, stretching up, 
caught a rung of the rope ladder let 
down for him. At least he was going 
aboard the ship, a ship from England. 
Stifling a sob, he struggled up and 
plopped over the side of the vessel onto 
a well-scoured deck. ‘The mate and a 
sailor dragged him at once to the Cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

In front of a large desk in a clean. 
sparsely furnished cabin, the Captain 
sat writing. Nick had scarcely time to 
note his assured, calm look before the 
mate spoke. 

‘This is the boy, sir,” he said. 

The Captain laid aside his quill, 
sanded his paper, and then gave Nick a 
quick, piercing look from blue eyes set 
rather close on either side of a high, 
beaky nose. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“The message is from Ben, sir, I mean 
Ben’s friend. They're in t’ prison. He 
said for me to tell you and you'd get 
them out.” Nick gulped and stammered, 
fearing the Captain would not let him 
finish, that he might not believe him, 
that he might send him back to the 
shore. 

Captain Cook looked at the boy stead- 
ily for some time. Perhaps it was some- 
thing in Nick’s brown eyes shining in 
his pale face, perhaps it was his be- 
draggled appearance. Whatever it was, 
he at last came to a deliberate decision. 

“Order out the yawl, Mr. Brown,” he 
said. 

“Very good, sir,” the mate answered 
and went quickly out of the cabin. 
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The Captain rose, took a cap from a 
hook on the wall, and turned toward the 
door. Before he left the cabin the sailor, 
pulling at his forelock, said, ‘‘Please, sir, 
what do I do with ‘im?’ And he pointed 
to Nick. 

‘Wash him,” was the brief reply. ‘See 
that he gets clean clothes and put him to 
work in the cook’s galley.”” With that 
the Captain left the cabin and could be 
heard ascending the companionway. 

So Nick was to stay. He was to have 
work, food, clothes. His knees were 
trembling again; he was on the point of 
collapse as the sailor, with a rough kind- 
ness, helped him along the hatchway. 

“Wash ‘im,” he said and burst out 


laughing. “Wash ‘im,” and he slapped 


his thigh. ‘Wash 
‘im,’ he repeated. 
“Give ‘im clean 


clothes. If that ain’t 
the Cappen all over. 
He’s got to be 
washed and scrubbed 


and_ scoured, bless 
yeh.” He _ laughed 
again. 


Next evening, 
Nick, clean, fed, and 
well-clothed, watched 
the land slip away as 
the Endeavour glided 
between the islets 
that dotted the bay. 
With the two sailors 
aboard, Captain 
Cook had 
orders to sail. 

Nick shuddered, re- 
membering the starv- 
ing and despair of 
his fear-haunted days 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


given 
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Instead, here he was on a ship bound 
for mysterious southern parts, under a 
captain who knew how to look after you. 
Little did he think that it would be a 
long, long time before he saw England 
again; that he would make history, and 
that a cape in a far-off southern land 
would be called “Young Nick’s Head” 
after him, the first of the crew to sight 
New Zealand. 


Young Nick’s full name was Nicholas 
Young. It is one of the mysteries of Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyage that his name does 
not appear in the muster roll until the 
Endeavor is in the Pacific Ocean. As 
Rio was the last Atlantic port, Nick may 
have joined the ship there.—¥F.B. 


“It's a message for t’ Captain!” he shouted. 








aS Prove It Yourself # 


JET PROPULSION 

When you fly model planes, you can 
see that they stay up only while they 
move ahead. Real planes, too, must keep 
going forward to stay up. 

Wings give planes their lift; yet 
wings do not drive planes forward. In 
most airplanes, it is the propeller that 
drives. 

Put a propeller on anything that can 
move—a wagon or a 
skate—and you will see 
that it drives. Use a 
small electric fan with 
a long extension cord 
for a propeller. Set it 
firmly on a roller skate 
or something’ with 
wheels. Turn on the 
fan—then watch your 
propeller! 

A plane propeller 
works like a_ screw. 
In fact, in England, 
it is called an air 
screw. Its blades work through the air 
just as a screw works through wood. 
Only a plane’s propeller blades are 
curved so they can catch air and throw it 
backwards. 
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By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 











When the propeller ‘is whirling, 
there is more air behind it than ahead 
of it. And air, though invisible, is real. 
It exerts pressure. So there is more pres- 
sure in back of the moving blades than 
in front of them. 

Besides, the air kicks back. Any real 
substance that is pushed resists. It 
shoves back in the opposite direction. 
Push a table and it will push back 
against you. And in the 
same way, the air that 
is being pushed back- 
wards by the propeller 
kicks back and so helps 
to drive the plane for- 
ward. 

If you look at your 
fan when it is not run- 
ning, you will see 
that the blades are 
curved to throw the 
air toward you. If the 
fan is set so that it sends 
a breeze in your direc- 
tion, your skate will be driven away 
from you. But disconnect the fan and 
turn it around. Then when the current 
is on, it will work like an airplane pro- 
peller and drive the skate*toward you. 
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PENGLET PATTER 

A Happy Turkey Day to you, boys and 
girls. While you are eating your drumsticks, 
Petunia and I will be having a go at a luscious 
fried flounder with cranberry sauce. My-oh- 
my! I have already warned Uncle Pete that 
I plan to eat so much that I'll be sick for 
three days afterward. 

Petunia and I have been getting many fine 
stories, poems and drawings from You boys 
and girls, and we certainly enjoy them. But 
there are two things we would like to tell you 
about: 1) Many of you have been sending in 
stories which are too long for us to print in 
the Penglet Press. Keep them short. 2) We can 
print more black-and-white pictures than 
colored ones, so remember this when you send 
us a picture. 

—Publisher Peterkin 


HORSES 
By Susan Wright, age 8 


Over the green grassy meadows horses are 
racing, 7 

Some pacing, some prancing, some chasing 
around. 

Hear the wind blow! 

Hear the leaves rustling! 

Stay home today, horses. 

Mind me now, I say 


For don’t you hear thunder? 
I do! 


MY STUPENDOUS EVENING 
By Patricia Ross, age 12 


“Click! Put your hands up. This is a stick- 
up,” said the man on the radio. 

“Please don’t shoot. I will give you the 
money,” said another radio voice. 

“Shut that radio off. It’s driving me mad,” 
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said another voice, but it wasn’t the radio. It 
was my father so I turned off the radio. 

I went into the other room and started to 
play the piano. “Don’t play the piano, Mary. 
I'm trying to sleep,” said my older brother. 

I started for the kitchen. The clock said 
eight o'clock. “I guess I’ll do my homework,” 
said I, as I sat down at the kitchen table. 

“I’m cutting out a dress and I need the 
table, so you won’t be able to do your home- 
work on it,” said my mother. 

“Oh shucks! I guess the best place for me 
is in bed.” And that is exactly where I went. 






































RANGER AND HIS HORSE 
By Daniel Markey, age 10 
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UP AND OVER 
By Mary Collett, age 10 


THE PIGGY AND THE ELF 
By Howard Ahrend, age 8 


Once a little piggy sat on a shelf 
Eating red cranberries with a little elf. 
Then the little piggy spoke to the elf, 
“Let’s get down from this high shelf, 
And do some things this very night 
Before the sun is high and bright” 


Then the little elf said to the piggy, 
“There’s nothing to keep us busy. 

Why don’t we go to someone’s house 
And ask if we can catch a mouse.” 

So they went into town and chose a street, 


And hoped a mouse they soon would meet. 
They then came up to Grandma’s house 
And there they caught a little mouse. 


Then the little piggy and the little elf 
Went back to sit on their high shelf. 


INSIDE THE RAT HOLE 
By Linda Haelding, age 10 


Susie was a white mouse and she had a very 
beautiful tail. 

Mrs. Darewood kept Susie in a cage be- 
cause, like most women, she was scared of 
mice and things that crawled. 

Mr. Darewood and the children wanted 
Susie out of her cage. 
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A rat had made its hole in the yard a months 
or two before but Mr. Darewood had caught 
him. “That would be a splendid place for 
Susie,” Mr. Darewood would say over and 
over again to Mrs. Darewood. 

“Take your time in deciding. Either that 
mouse stays in her cage, or I leave,” Mrs. 
Darewood -would say over and over again. 

Of course Mr. Darewood loved his wife 
more than a mouse, and the children did, too. 

“Take your time, dear. You'll get used to 
her,” Mr. Darewood would say. 

‘“‘We’ve had Susie two years and I can’t get 
used to her. Why that thing scares me. No, 
John, either that mouse stays caged up, or I 
leave.” 

“And the children, who were twins, would 
say, ‘“We’d much rather have you.” 

Even though Mr. Darewood did wear the 
pants in his family, he couldn’t get his wife 
to make friends with Susie. 

But, in a year or so, Susie was put in the 
rat hole, and it certainly was Susie’s dream 
house. 

John Darewood built sections in the house. 
The rooms were: a bathroom, a bedroom, a 
kitchen, a dining room and a living room. 

It was very cosy and Susie took to it right 
away. 

Susie had been living in the house a month 
and she had orders not to come out of her 
house. 

The twins brought food to her at nine 
o'clock. 

One day a big rat came in and walked 
through the kitchen where Mrs. Darewood 
was making lunch. 

“Eeek! Get out of here, you horrible 
thing! Help! Help!” she cried. 

Suddenly, like a bolt of lightning, Susie 
rushed into the kitchen. She had broken a 
rule. 

She saw the rat! The rat was dumbfounded 
to see a white mouse. Susie chased the rat 
away. Mrs. Darewood got down from the 
table and, from then on, she and Susie were 
the best of friends. 
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By Gwen Voran, age 12 


WHEN I GROW UP— 

. . . | would like to be a teacher because, 
when I was in the second grade, I thought it 
would be fun to put the spelling words on 
the blackboard and put the spelling story on 
the blackboard. Merle Gibbens, age 9 


... I would like to be a druggist so I could 
have ice cream all the time, but I guess I 
couldn’t for I’d get sick. Robert Levine, age 9 


. . . I don’t know what I am going to be. I 
think I will be a housewife or a Sister or a 
plain working girl. 

My brother Bill is going to be a doctor 
when he grows up. Jean Quackenbush, age 9 


THE PILGRIMS 
By Susan Carol Friedman, age 10 


The Pilgrims came to America 
The voyage here was rough. 
They planted pumpkins, corn, and beans 
But that was not enough. 
Nearly half of them died 

And were sick from starvation 
3ut they bravely went on 

To build a new nation. 

So we of America 

Salute them this day 

The Pilgrims who built up 
What we live in today. 


LES ROSES 
By Claudine Bernier, age 6 


J'ai vu des roses. 

Qui s’en allaient 

Vers la mer 

Puis, qui marchaient 

Sur la mer. 

Et mes mains faisaient signe. 





THE BACKYARD 
By Katharine Pierce, age 9 
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BIG NEW CONTEST 


WHAT’S YOUR FAVORITE BOOK? 


Tell Other Boys and Girls about It 
So They Will Want to Read It, Too! 


20 Big Prizes 


Write An Ad 
and 
Win A Prize! 


BOOK ADS USUALLY HAVE THREE THINGS: 





a picture to attract your attention 
a headline to make you want to read more 


a paragraph telling what the book is about 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 





1. Plan your ad. Be sure it has a picture, a headline and a paragraph tell- 
ing about the book. (If you do not want to draw a picture, you may show 
where the picture would go and write in what the subject of the picture 
would be.) Or you might have a plan of your own you'd like to try. 


2. Choose the book from among those advertised in this issue which you 
would like to receive as a prize if you are a winner. There will be ten 
prizes for children from five to nine, and ten for boys and girls over ten. 


3. Send your ad and the name of the book you want with your name, 
address, and age to: Contest Editor, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





ENTRIES MUST BE MAILED BEFORE DECEMBER 1, 1950 
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Hmmm! 


Mock oranges.... 

















Plus one small girl.... 
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Equals a fine trick! 





Part ONE 

“Rainbow Ridge must be the most 
beautiful place in the world,” said 
Cherry Greenwood, as she dangled her 
feet in the cool, muddy water of the 
lagoon. 

Her sister, Linnet, endowed at twelve 
and a half with common sense and judg- 
ment, answered, “I don’t suppose it 
would seem at all beautiful to anyone 
but us. Lots of people would find little 
to admire in a hundred miles of Queens- 
land bush. You'd better come off that 
log, Cherry, before you fall in. Besides 
your jodphurs will be a mess from that 
duckweed and slime.” 

“I shall loathe it when my turn comes 
to go to boarding school,” said Cherry, 
not moving an inch. “I pity poor Ken 
and Anthea having to spend the best 
part of the year away from home. Next 
year you will have to go, Linnet, and 
the year after, Roger. Thank goodness 
I had the sense to be born youngest.” 
She tossed her tawny curls, and her blue 
eyes sparkled. 

Linnet, Roger, and Jacky, the black 
boy, were lying on the ground under 
the shade of a large paper-barked ti- 
tree, watching the antics of a colony of 
ants busily going back and forth among 
the sticky cream-colored blossoms. Be- 
yond the farther rim of the lagoon 
stretched miles and miles of scrub, slop- 
ing upwards in a gradual rise which 
ended in a stony ridge of hills. Far away, 
between clumps of trees, the faint out- 
lines of grazing sheep were visible. 

“Dad says when his grandfather first 
came out from England and took over 
this station there were heavy rains, and 
a beautiful rainbow came out just above 
the ridge over there. He said, ‘Perhaps 
this place will prove to be a pot of gold 
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The Secret of 


By AUDREY BAXENDALE 
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for me.’ ”’ She turned to the young black 
boy, who was Roger’s shadow. “There 
is a legend of our people, Jacky, an old 
and beautiful legend, that says there is 
a pot of gold hidden in the earth at the 
very spot where the rainbow ends. It’s 
just a fairy tale, of course.” 

Jacky nodded. He knew exactly what 
she meant. His own people, the dark- 
skinned. natives of Australia, had their 
folklore, too. He was aware that white 
people thought most of the stories non- 
sense, but this did not offend him. He 
knew that their disbelief was due to 
their ignorance of the bush and _ its 
magic. 

“Black fella have plenty story, too,” 
he remarked now. ‘“My daddy tell me 
bunyip live in this lagoon one time.” 

“The bunyip?” cried the three voices 
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Rainbow Ridge 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 





in chorus, and Cherry hastily took her 
feet out of the water, and began the 
perilous return journey along the slip- 
pery log. 

‘Jacky, what is the bunyip like, real- 
ly?’ she asked. Like most bush children, 
she had heard of this fabulous monster, 


but had only a vague idea of what it 
was. Jacky glanced uneasily at the 
weedy surface of the lagoon, starred 
with the pink lotus blossoms of water- 
lilies. 

“Bunyip fella like horse, like croco- 
dile. Bunyip very strong magic. You see 
him, you die.” 

Cherry shivered and moved a little 
farther up the bank. Roger laughed and 
threw a stick into the water. 

“Of course there’s no such thing,” he 
said. ‘It’s just black-fellow talk.” 
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Linnet thought that the conversation 
was taking too eerie a turn. She and 
Roger were older and unlikely to take it 
to heart, but Cherry was only eight and 
highly imaginative. It might make her 
dream. So she said, “‘Let’s get the horses 
and start for home. It’s almost noon.” 

When they had saddled up, they 
headed across the paddocks. Behind 
them, the ridge lay brown against the 
bright blue Queensland sky. 

Roger, his skin tanned to bronze, his 
fair hair bleached to flaxen by the fierce 
sun, led the cavalcade on his bay mare, 
Firefly. Cherry trotted Patches, her pie- 
bald pony, just behind. His black-and- 
white coat had been groomed until it 
shone like satin. He wore a bridle with 
a fancy new red forehead band, which 
had been bought with the contents of 
Cherry's piggy bank. 

“It makes him look lke a circus 
pony,’ Roger had said, scornfully, when 
he first saw it. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?’ Cherry had agreed, 
taking this as a tremendous compliment. 

Linnet rode a chestnut with a white 
blaze on his face and four white stock- 
ings. His markings had earned him the 
name of Socks, and had also given rise 
to the legend that he was vicious. “A 
chestnut with a blaze is always nasty,” 
declared the stockmen. But Socks loved 
Linnet and she vowed that he was as 
gentle as a rocking horse. Perhaps they 
understood each other, for the girl’s hair 
was as fiery as the horse’s coat. 

Bringing up the rear came Jacky. 
Having no horse of his own, he was us- 
ually mounted on a youngster that 
needed handling. Like so many natives, 
he had a rare knack with horses. ‘Today 
he rode Greygown, a flighty little filly 
that had just beer broken-in. 
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Shade trees and vine-covered trellises 
hid the sprawling homestead from view 
until they were almost there. Swiveling 
in her saddle, Linnet looked back across 
the sun-scorched grass paddocks to the 
dip where the lagoon lay, and beyond 
that to the ridge. 

“It is lovely, Cherry,” she said, think- 
ing of her young sister’s earlier remark. 
“Probably not the most beautiful place 
in the world, but certainly the dearest 
to us; for it is our home, and we are 
the fourth generation of Greenwoods to 
live here. That’s a long time in a new 
country like Australia, almost a hundred 
years.” 

The grey filly shied violently, bump- 
ing into Socks, who put back his ears 
and reefed to show his offended dignity. 
Linnet almost lost her stirrups, for she 
had not been prepared for his sudden 
movement. 

“What's up, Socks?” she said. ‘““What’s 





up, Greygown?” And then she saw that 
a stranger, riding a rangy black horse, 
had appeared from behind the trees that 
circled the house. He was unshaven and 
dirty, and his hair needed cutting. 

“What a shady-looking character,” 
said Roger, as the man passed them with 
a curt grunt in answer to their friendly 
“Hello!” 

“After a job, most likely,” said Lin- 
net. “I hope Daddy didn’t give him one. 
He looks like the type that would ride 
into town every Saturday and spend all 
his wages at the pub. Hello, Daddy,” 
she called, as she saw her father ahead. 
“You didn’t take that strange ‘man on, 
did you?” 

“He didn’t ask me to,” said her 
father. ““To tell you the truth, he 
wanted to buy the place.” 

“Buy Rainbow Ridge! As if you'd 
ever sell,” cried Roger, in derision. 
‘What a joke! Imagine having the nerve 











to think anyone but a Greenwood could 
run Rainbow Ridge.” 

“Look here, kids,” said Colin Green- 
wood, looking very grave, “before we 
go in to lunch, there’s something I'd 
better tell you. No, of course, I’m not 
selling to that fellow. He couldn’t put 
up cash or decent security, and I’m glad 
because I didn’t like him. But I’m afraid 
the time has come when we've got no 
choice. We must sell Rainbow Ridge.” 

‘Sell Rainbow Ridge?” gasped Roger, 
and Cherry sat down on the veranda 
steps and burst into tears. 

Linnet asked, ‘Daddy, why?” 

Colin Greenwood patted Cherry’s 
tawny head, slapped his son affection- 
ately on the shoulder, and pulled Lin- 
net down to sit beside him on the step 
below Cherry. 

“It’s a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence,” he said. “Ken will have to be 
kept at school for at least two more 





years, and Anthea about three. Next 
year Linnet will be ready to go, and 
then Roger.” 

“Not me for ages yet,” said Cherry. 
‘IT can study with Mother for years.” 

‘Even you will have to go to school in 
four or five years,’ her father said, bend- 
ing to light his pipe so that they should 
not see the unhappiness in his eyes. 
“You see, kids, living out here in the 
bush is wonderful, but if we lived in 
town you could all go as day students for 
less than it takes to send one of you to 
boarding school.” 

“It’s all our fault then,” said Linnet. 

Her father hugged her, and spoke 
slowly and reasonably, “No, don’t run 
away with that idea. ‘That’s only part of 
it, the part that concerns you. A station 
this size carrying thousands of sheep 
needs several men to run it. ‘That means 
wages, whether the boss makes money or 
not. Last year and the year before we 
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had bad droughts. Well, what happens 
when there is no rain?” 


Cherry raised her tear-stained face. 
‘There is no grass, and the sheep starve, 
and you haven't any wool to sell.” 

“That's about it. And though there 
is no money coming in, the men’s wages 
have to be paid regularly, and so do the 
taxes and Ken's and Anthea’s school 
bills. Also the bills for groceries and 
clothes and saddles and insurance.” 

He paused and looked up at them, 
trying to smile. “And Rainbow Ridge 
doesn’t pay its way any longer. It doesn’t 
keep us; we are keeping it. And much 
as we love it, we can’t afford to live this 
way. When there’s a bad year, with no 
money coming in but lots going out, I 
have to borrow from the bank. Well, 
you see how it is.” 

“Does that mean we'll all have to live 
in the city?’ asked Roger. 

“it seems to be the only solution,” 
said his father. “If we buy a house in 
Brisbane, your mother and you can 
live there—and Anthea and Ken of 
course—and I'll hire myself out as man- 
ager of some other chap’s station and 
let him pay me wages for a change!” 

“What about the horses? How will 
they like the Brisbane traffic?” Linnet 
asked. 

“The dogs will get run over by the 
motor cars and trams!’ wailed Cherry. 

Colin Greenwood bit hard on his pipe 
stem. “The horses and dogs will have to 
be left behind,” he said. 

Cherry howled. Roger walked away 
before he should disgrace himself by do- 
ing likewise. 

Only Linnet sat still and silent. Then 
she said, ‘““We’ll miss the blacks, too. Es- 
pecially Jacky. But it’s worse for you, 
Daddy, because you've had more years 
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than any of us to love Rainbow Ridge.” 
She raised her face with a valiant at- 
tempt at her usual grin, but there were 
tears shining in her deep blue eyes. 
When the young Greenwoods met 
their father by the veranda steps, Jacky 
led away the horses to be unsaddled. 
Usually the children attended to this 
themselves, so when they did not come 
he guessed that there was something in 
the wind. Somebody set him to work 
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cleaning harness but, as soon.as he could, 
he sneaked away to the house. 

The children were nowhere in sight 
but he guessed where to find them. 
Climbing over the side veranda railings, 
Jacky tapped at the French windows of 
Roger’s room. The two girls were there 
with Roger and, when they saw Jacky, 
they all came out on the veranda. ‘They 
explained the bad news, for their father 
had said all the station hands would 
have to know soon. 

Jacky’s expressive face quivered. The 
Greenwoods were his whole world. 
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‘Mine thinkit you fella go Brisbane, 
Jacky go walkabout too.” 

‘The new owner will give you a job,” 
said Linnet, kindly. “You won't have to 
leave Rainbow Ridge.” 

“Mine thinkit more better go walk- 
about,” said Jacky, firmly. Then an 
idea struck him. “You find pot of gold 
you can stay?” 

“Pot of gold?’ Linnet looked puzzled. 

“Oh, he means the one at the foot of 
the rainbow,” said Roger. ““There’s no 
pot of gold, Jacky. That’s just a yarn 
like the bunyip.” 

“Bunyip not yarn,” he said. “Maybe 
pot of gold not yarn either.” 

“Well, you go and find it then,” said 
Roger, who knew when it was useless to 
continue an argument with Jacky. 





That evening in the swift dusk that 
follows sunset in Queensland, Roger 
walked over to the blacks’ camp looking 
for Jacky. But no one had seen him since 
teatime. Roger hurried to the harness 
room. Greygown’s bridle and the old 
saddle that Jacky used were both gone 
from the wall. 

Roger was aghast at this flagrant 
breaking of rules. To take a_half- 
trained filly out at night into country 
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full of wombat holes was asking for 
trouble. Greygown was a valuable filly 
and Dad would be furious if she came 
back with a twisted fetlock or broken 
knees. He was very indulgent about 
most things, but never about the mis- 
handling of a horse. 

Roger slipped Firefly’s bridle over his 
arm and took, his saddle off the rack. 
Grimly determined, he started for the 
small paddock where the riding horses 
were kept. In a few minutes he was 
cantering towards the lagoon. Jacky 
might have gone to set snares, although 
this had also been forbidden, for Colin 
Greenwood liked to preserve the harm- 
less wildlife of the station. Still there 
must be some reason for Jacky to disap- 
pear with Greygown into the dark, mys- 
terious night. 

What was that noise? Roger reined in 
Firefly and listened. Galloping hoofs. 
Could it be Jacky? But certainly he 
knew better than to risk Greygown’s 
legs by galloping her over that treach- 
erous ground. 

The hoofbeats came near, there was 
a jingle of stirrup irons, and the startled 
filly came blundering out of the dark- 
ness. 

‘Whoa there, Greygown, whoa, girl!”’ 
called Roger. ; 

The filly saw Firefly, stopped, and 
blew down her nostrils with fright. She 
stood quivering while Roger took her 
bridle and fondled her, speaking gentle 
words of comfort. 

‘There, girl, you're all right. What 
did you do with Jacky, eh?” 

He led her back to the lagoon. Half in, 
half out of the water lay Jacky. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 
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“Take pigs and rabbits. Take hens, geese, 
and ducks. Take goats, too, if you can. Take 
dogs for protection.” This was the advice which 
explorers and old sea-captains gave to people 
who wanted to go and live in the New World. 

The Mayflower was so crowded it could not 
take all the men and women who planned to 
go. But we are quite sure the Pilgrims took 
pigs and chickens, penned on the upper deck. 
Probably a pen or two of ducks and geese were 
here, too. Their feathers would make good 
beds. 

We know two dogs came with the Pilgrims 
to Plymouth. One was a great mastiff, the 
other a spaniel. Not long after they arrived, 
the two dogs and their masters were lost for 
a night and a day in the woods. The spaniel 
was frightened but the mastiff kept guard and 
helped find the way back to the hill where the 
first house was being built. 
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That night the spaniel took his turn at help- 
ing. His sharp ears heard fire creeping in the 
newly-thatched roof, and his bark woke the 
sleeping men. 

When this first large house was re-roofed, 
and a shelter made for the Pilgrims’ goods, the 
women and children came ashore. It was March 
when the last of the Pilgrims left the May- 
flower, Many people were ill, and some of the 
precious pigs and chickens must have been eaten 
then. But they kept all they could. 

When Captain John Smith of Jamestown, 
Virginia, came to visit the Pilgrims, he was 
surprised at the number of pigs and chickens 
at Plymouth. The Jamestown colonists had not 
been so careful. 

But pigs and chickens were not enough. “We 
need cattle, horses, and sheep,” said a letter 
from Plymouth to London. 

In 1624 a bull, two black cows, and a great 
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BEST FRIENDS 


Illustrated by LOIS MALOY 


white-black cow arrived. The next year four 
heifers came: Raghorn, the Smooth-horned 
Heifer, the Blind Heifer, and the Least Heifer. 
A year later a man in London sent the colony 
a red cow, and the Pilgrims were able to buy 
some nannie goats from traders who were going 
back to England. 

At first, all these animals belonged to the 
colony. Everyone shared the cows’ and goats’ 
milk, the cheese, butter, and chicken stew. Eggs 
were saved for hatching. Everyone shared, too, 
what the hunters brought in: deer, rabbits, 
wild ducks and geese; fish, berries, and nuts. 

This sharing caused much grumbling. Some 
people worked hard. Some did not work at 
all. After seven years, the Pilgrims decided to 
divide the land and livestock. 

This Great Division, as it was called, was 
done on Town Meeting Day, 1627. The colony 
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owned a dozen cows, many pigs and goats, as 
well as chickens, ducks and geese. These were 
to be divided among 156 men, women, and 
children. 

Each cow would have 13 owners. John 
and Priscilla Alden and their two children 
received 4/13 of Raghorn. Captain Standish 
and his wife had three children, and so drew 
5/13 of the Red Cow. Later Standish bought 
the other eight shares. 

The nine people in the Brewster family 
received 9/13 of the Blind Heifer. The owners 
of Raghorn, the Red Cow, and the Blind 
Heifer moved across the valley where there 


was more grass. 

In this way, the best friends of the Pilgrims 
started a new town. The flocks and herds in- 
creased. They helped make New England a 
good place in which to live. 



















THE BEAR WHO WENT JT 





There was a bear who lived under a 
schoolhouse. He wanted to know more 
than any other bear, and this seemed to 
be the best way of going about it. 

All day he would sit quietly under 
the schoolhouse, his ears humped up 
and his eyes closed, listening to the 
pupils reciting their lessons. He was go- 
ing to learn all he needed to know about 
everything, but often he got impatient. 

“Those children!”” he would mutter 
crossly. ““‘Why do they mumble so? Why, 
I can hardly hear them at all!” 

No matter how closely he held his ear 
to the floor above him he often missed 
very interesting lessons. Then, too, the 
muscles that worked his ears began to 
get so tired from trying to hear better 
that he could hardly sleep at night. 

One day he decided that he must go 
up into the classroom itself if he were 
ever to’ learn all he needed to know 
about everything. ““They won’t mind,” 
he told himself. “I'll just sit in the back 
of the room and nobody will ever know 
I’m there at all.’ But just the same he 
was a little uneasy about how the pupils 
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and the teachers would feel about it. 


So he put on a pair of overalls that 
the school janitor had left under the 
schoolhouse. ““There!”’ said the_ bear. 
“I’m practically human now. If I can 
only remember to walk on my hind legs 
nobody will ever notice.” 

On his hind legs, therefore, the bear 
lumbered through the front door of the 
schoolhouse, sniffling happily at the 
schoolhouse smells of chalk-dust, hard- 
boiled egg, and the stuff they put on 
floors to sweep with. He nosed open the 
first door he came to. 

It was not a classroom, as he had 
hoped. It was the principal’s office. 

The principal was a tall man with 
glasses. When the bear, wearing his over- 
alls, walked into the office (on his hind 
legs) the principal stared, his eyes 
round. Then he took a second look, and 
gasped. Next, he took off his glasses and 
polished them hard. Finally, he got up 
and stood behind his chair.: “Shoo!” 
said the principal. “Scat!” 

The bear wrinkled his nose, trying to 
make the hairy snout look as human as 
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TO SCHOOL 

















he could, trying to make the principal 
think he was just a little boy who 
wanted to go to school. But he could see 
it was no use. Anybody who knew 
enough to be a school principal would 
not be fooled for long. 

Still, if he could show that he was not 
just an ignorant bear maybe they would 
let him in a classroom. ““This is the 
forest primeval,” he said hopefully, 
watching the principal, “the murmur- 
ing pines and—and—’” but that was as 
much as he had been able to hear, down 
in the dark under the schoolhouse. ““The 
murmuring pines,” repeated the bear. 

“It talks!” the principal gasped. 

The bear, seeing that he had im- 
pressed the principal, tried again. “One 
times one is one,” he said firmly. “One 
times two is two, one times three is— 


9? 


is—” he looked questioningly at the 
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principal. ‘‘Four?” he asked. The prin- 
cipal shook his head, and the bear’s 
shoulders sagged. He didn’t know 
enough to go to school; he was just an 
ignorant bear after all. He wheeled 
about; he would leave before he made 
any more stupid mistakes. 

Then the bear halted. What if he was 
ignorant? That’s what school is for, to 
take people’s ignorance away and make 
them wise. Here was his chance to be- 
come a wise bear, to know all he needed 
to know about everything—and he had 
almost walked out the door! 

He turned around, and faced the 
principal. “I want to go to school,” said 
the bear. “I want to learn. I want an 
edic— attic— edj—” 

The principal smiled nervously. 
“Education?” he suggested. 

“That's right!” exclaimed the bear. “‘I 
want an education!” 

“I don’t understand it,” said the prin- 
cipal. “I never heard of such a thing— a 
bear wanting to go to school!” 

He looked the bear over. “Are you 
tame?” he asked at last. ““Are you really 
tame? I can’t let you in a classroom if 
you are likely to claw any of the other 
pupils or to eat the teacher.” 

“IT wouldn’t think of it!’’ exclaimed 
the bear. “I never eat humans. Salmon—”’ 
a dreamy, happy look came into his 
eyes. “‘Honey— ah!”’ He opened his eyes 
wide, and shook his head. “But not 
humans.” 

So the bear and the principal of the 
school talked about what the _ bear 
should learn. “Reading,” insisted the 
bear. ‘’Rithmatic.” The — principal 
agreed at last that the bear could go to 
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school, and that he could learn reading 
and arithmetic. 


“But why,” asked the principal, ‘‘do 
you want to learn just those? If you 
want an education, why not learn gram- 
mar too, or geography or history? And 
what about something useful like car- 
pentry? You know, making things out 
of wood.” 

“Yes,” replied the bear. “I'd like to 











learn about carpentry. Anything useful. 
But not those others— I don’t need to 
know about them.” 

The next morning the bear started 
his education. 

At first, the other pupils were a little 
timid at being in a classroom with a big 
brown bear. Then, when they saw that 
he was harmless and friendly, they let 
him play with them during recess. At 
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last they treated him as one of them- 
selves, as though he were just another 
little boy, only with brown fur and long 
claws. 

And the bear worked hard to get his 
-education. He studied long hours each 
night, he paid close attention in class, 
he did his carpenter work with great 
care. In fact, the bear worked so hard 
that he would have been the star pupil 
of the whole school if he had not gone 
‘to the principal's office one afternoon, 
and announced, “I’ve got my education 
now. I’m leaving. Thank you, and thank 
everybody here for teaching me.” 

“What!” exclaimed the _ principal. 
“Why, you haven't finished school; 
you're not nearly finished!” 


The bear grinned happily. “Thank 
you,” he repeated. “I know all I need to 
know about everything— and it’s all due 
to you. I won't forget what you've done 
for me!” 


Then, before the principal could say 
anything else, the bear dropped down 
on all fours for the first time in months, 
and shambled out of the office. 

He was going home. He had his edu- 
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cation. Now he could begin to live, to 
put his education to use. On the way 
home he stopped at the public library 
and drew out two books. Then he loped 
off into the woods, carrying the books in 
a paper bag in his mouth. 

When he got to his cave he put the 
books down carefully, out of harm’s way, 
and set to work cleaning up. First he 
chased out the family of skunks that had 
settled in his cave while he had been 
away at school. “Nasty, bee-eating 
skunks!” he growled. Then he swept the 
floor and scraped the bats’ nests off the 
ceiling and brought in a twiggy log to 
serve as a back-scratcher when he itched. 
Now it was homelike once more. 

He stretched out in the door of his 


cave where the light was good, and set- 
tled down to read his books. First, there 


Was one 


Easy.” 


called ‘Beekeeping Made 
An education is a wonderful 
thing; now he could really find out how 
to keep bees. He would not have to 
search for beehives, sniffling in hollow 
trees for the smell of honey, getting him- 
self badly stung on the nose. He could 
find out how to build a beehive for him- 
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self, out of lumber, using tools like the 
ones in the school. He could fill the hive 
with a swarm of bees—and there would 
always be honey when he wanted it. 

The other book was called ““The Sci- 
ence and Art of Salmon Fishing.”” Now 
he could learn how to catch enough sal- 
mon so that there would always be some 
on hand when a tasty bit of salmon was 
just the very thing he wanted. 














The bear’s eyes gleamed with pleas- 
ure. Visions of fat fresh salmon, heaps 
of salmon, floated before him. He could 
almost see his beehives, too, swarming 
with industrious bees that would not 
sting his tender nose, each bee bearing 
its little gift of honey for him. 

And now it was too dark to read any 
more. ‘““Yum!”’ said the bear, and then 
he yawned widely. It was bedtime. He 
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crept into his cave to blissful dreams of 
honey by the bucketful and rivers bulg- 
ing with salmon. 

Things at the school went on much 
as before the bear had come to the 
classes. Nobody had heard anything 
from him, and as the weeks passed they 





“Tve been working,” said the bear. 


all nearly forgot about him. A school is 
too busy a place to spend much time 
thinking about a bear, no matter how 
unusual he might have been. 

Then, one day the bear reappeared at 
the school. He was wearing his overalls, 
and he walked on his hind legs again 
like a human. The principal and all the 
teachers crowded around him. “How 
have you been?” they asked. ‘““What have 
you been doing with yourself?” 
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“I’ve been working,” ‘said the bear. 
“Here.”” He handed a heavy and well- 
built box to the principal. Inside was a 
pair of handsome boxes, beautifully pol- 
ished and carved. One of these boxes 
was filled to the brim with sweet golden 
honey, finer than anyone there had ever 
tasted. The other held a number of fine 
fat smoked salmon, the kind that makes 
your mouth water just to think about. 

“It’s for everybody,” announced the 
bear. ‘““That’s honey from my own hives, 
and I caught and smoked the salmon 
myself, and I built the boxes. You taught 
me how.” . 

The principal beamed, and _ patted 
the bear on the shoulders with real af- 
fection. ‘““My,” he said, “you do know 
all you need to know about everything! 
For a bear, I mean.” 

The bear nodded, grinning sheep- 
ishly. He shuffled his feet and fidgeted 
with the hammer-loop on his overalls. 
“That's right,”’ he said. “For a bear. But 
now I want to know more! After I get 
done working I just sit in my cave, try- 
ing to think— but I haven't anything to 
think about! Nothing to amuse me.” He 
sighed. “I’m tired of working all the 
time. | want to have some fun! Teach 
me some more things: useless, amusing 
things like grammar and geometry and 
history and geography — things I can 
think about.” 

So the bear went back to school. He 
learned about nouns and _ triangles, 
about Julius Caesar and about what a 
peninsula was. 

‘“Useless!’” he would grin, studying 
his textbooks. ‘‘No sense to any of it— 
but I’m learning things that are fun to 
think about. I won't be just a hard- 
working bear; I'll be a thinking bear, 
and I'll have some fun!” 
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exciting juniors 


GMANS 


Two new, 


By William Ma 

A thrilling tale of a wonderful black 
bear. Duff, who lives high in the Rocky 
Mountains. From the time he is 4 
curious cub until he is a full-grown 
bear Duff has many adventures in- 
cluding a terrific fight with a huge 
orizzly — after which he becomes 
leader of all the bears. Jllus. by Gar- 
dell Dano--Christensen. 


Ages 11-15. $2.25 


By Merritt 
Parmelee Allen 


ZA MAKE WAY 
FOR THE BRAVE 


There’s plenty of perilous pioneer ad- 


venture in this story of an expedition 


bound for Oregon—and of a boy who 


decided to forge his future there. Red 
Dakin experiences the hardships of 
the plains and an attack by a bear. 
And in one last fight to the death he 
recovers his father’s lost legacy. Dec- 
orations by Kreigh Collins. , 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 








* At all bookstores , 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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A BOAT FOR PEPPE 


Written and illustrated 
by Leo Politi 


Mr. Politi won the Calde- 
cott Medal for his book 
Song of the Swallows. 
This new book is about 
a boy in the fishing town 
of Monterey. Read about 
the boat lost inthe storm. 

$2.00 


DICK WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT 


Written and illustrated 
by Marcia Brown 


Have you ever read the 
story of Dick Whitting- 
ton and his wonderful 
cat? A lively, amusing 
picture on each page. 
$1.75 


BOOKS You 
ENJOY! 






This is one of 
the pictures 
in PONY SCHOOL 
by Paul Brown 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 

An Initial Biography 

Written and illustrated 
by Genevieve Foster 


The story will keep you 
reading. The pictures are 
interesting too. Do you 
want to see inside the 
log cabin where Lincoln 
was born, inside the 
country store where he 
worked ? $2.00 


PONY SCHOOL 


Written and illustrated 
by Paul Brown 


Did you know ponies had 
to go to school? This 
amusing story with many 
pictures will tell you 
what they do there—and 
make you laugh, too. $2.00 


cumes SORIBNERS son 
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The ideal way 
friends is to feed and watch wild ones. 
But if you live where this is impossible, 


to make squirrel 


you can keep most squirrels in cages 
very well. That is, if you keep them well 
and clean, with a turntable and an exer- 
cise wheel. Tree squirrels need places to 
climb and _= swing. 
Ground _ squirrels 
need places to dig. 
All kinds need places 
to hide things and yer 
build nests and as 408 
much room as pos- 
sible. After you have 
had them a while, 
you can let them out 
in your house or apartment. You can 
get them back into the cage by putting 
a bit of fresh food inside it. 

It is hard to tame a grown-up squirrel, 
but a baby will become a trusting pet. 
Flying squirrels, however, are almost 
tame, anyway. They sleep all day. But 
for an hour after sunrise, and after sunset, 
they will jump through your home. Like 


FLYING 
SQUIRREL 


By WILFRID 
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BRONSON 











other squirrels, they 
will climb in and out 


of your pockets as 


though you were an old tree full of 
holes, in any one of which a nut may be. 
Give your pets materials for nests but 
let them make these to suit themselves. 
Caged creatures need 

yi? things to do. But 
never think _ that 
squirrels are just us- 
ing up spare energy 
on the exercise wheel. 
Even wild squirrels 
will use one of these 


aw wheels just for the 


fun of it. If you al- 
ways try to supply good substitutes for 
whatever they need and enjoy in a free 
wild life, your 
should do very well. 


household squirrels 

There isn’t room on this page for all 
the dos and don'ts in squirrel-keeping, 
but your library and the pet-shop will 
be very useful for getting additional in- 
formation. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
Books For Young Readers 


COWBOY JOE 
OF THE CIRCLE S$ 


By Helen Rushmore. Illus. by Peter 
Burchard. The gay story of how Joe, 
new to ranch life, earned a cowboy 
name. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


CATS 


Written and illustrated by Wilfrid S. 
Bronson. A science picture book. Amusing and valuable infor- 
mation about cats. Ages 6 up. $2.00 


A CAP FOR MUL CHAND 


By Julie Forsyth Batchelor. Illus. by Corinne V. Dillon. An 
Indian boy earns money for a cap to wear on his first trip to 
Bombay. Ages 7-10. $2.00 


ALL ABOUT MARJORY 


By Marian Cumming. Illus. by David Stone Martin. A charm- 
ing story of Texas at the turn of the century. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


THE HOMEMADE YEAR 


By Mildred Lawrence. Illus. by Susanne Suba. Vicky, a city 
child, meets the ups and downs of Pennsylvania farm life 
w'th humor and ingenuity. Ages 9-12. $2.25 


RIP AND ROYAL 


By Sally Scott. Illus. by Beth Krush. A collie, a cocker spaniel, 
and Peggy Brown in an engaging tale. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


KANTCHIL‘S LIME PIT 


By Harold Courlander. An unusual collection of Indonesian 
folktales. Strikingly illustrated by Robert Kane. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


PETER HOLT, P.K. 


By Jean Bothwell. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. An understand 
ing story of a minister’s son, nicknamed Preacher’s Kid, 


during his first year in a new paris! Ages 8-12. $2.50 


JUST PLAIN MAGGIE 


By Lorraine Beim. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Maggie found 
her first summer at camp a wonderful experience. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


LARS AND THE LUCK STONE 


By Faith Yingling Knoop. Illus. by John Moment. When his 
father’s reindeer herd is stolen Lars, a Lapland boy, solves 
the mystery. Ages 9-12. $2.50 





At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 





































































JUMPING JIMMY 


Written and Illustrated by 
OLIVER O'CONNOR BARRETT 























This is about a boy called Jim. 
His mother quite despaired of him, 
For he was never still a minute. 
If there was trouble, he was in it. 





When he was one year old he climbed 
And hung upon the window blind. 
They found him riding up and down, 


Grinning like any circus clown. 





When he was two or not much older, 
Sitting high on Papa's shoulder, 
Suddenly he gave a cheer 

And sprang upon the chandelier. 











When he was four or thereabout, 
He climbed out on a gutterspout, 
A special spout, | should relate, 
Outsprouting from the Empire State. 


When people shrieked to see him there, 


Our Jimmy calmly combed his hair, 
Thinking it foolish how they fussed 


Just ‘cause a fellow's hair was mussed. 





Now in the park when he was three, 
He used to swing from tree to tree, 
So Tarzan-like, they nicknamed him 
Jungle Jimmy, or Jungle Jim. 

















His picture in the News next day 
Made Jimmy's mother faint away. 
But Papa, more alert than that, 
Apprenticed Jim to an acrobat. 








DIAMOND OF THE 


By BELVINA BERTINO 
Illustrated by EDWARD SMITH 
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Arlie looked up from his roping prac- 
tice, and turned an ear toward the rum- 
bling thunder of running horses. ‘There 
were many horses and they were running 
hard. Above the roar of pounding hoofs, 
he could hear the sharp yells of the cow- 
boys as they pushed the fast-moving herd 
at top speed. 

Arlie climbed the corral fence to watch 
the cowboys of a neighboring outfit gal- 
lop by on the dusty road. 

“Wish that Buckskin was ours,” he 
sighed, as a sleek, wild creature with head 
tossed high, tried to break away from the 
bunch. A cowboy hazed him back. 

Arlie noticed two or three cowboys 
having trouble with a colt that was lag- 
ging behind. The little fellow, black with 
white stockings, couldn’t have been more 
than three months old. Plainly he didn’t 
want to go with the rest of the horses. At 
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first, the men just shouted at the colt and 
fanned him with their lariats. But when 
he stubbornly kept turning back, the 
ropes began to brush his furry back and 
neck more decided-like, so he’d know 
who was boss. . 

‘“He’s just plain tuckered out,” Arlie 
said. ‘“They’re a-driving him too hard.” 

Suddenly Arlie gulped and almost 
swallowed his tongue. The colt turned to 
escape a rope, and Arlie saw his face. 


‘“That’s Diamond,” he shrilled, scram- 
bling down off the fence as fast as he 
could. ““That’s our Diamond! They got 
no right to be taking him!” He rushed 
into the house fast as a whirlwind. 

‘“Mom!”’ he shouted. ““Wake Syd up! 
They’re stealing our Diamond!” 

‘“Arlie, are you sure it’s Diamond?” 

“Just look out of the window and see. 
Syd! Syd! Wake up!” 

Up the stairs Arlie bounded. Sydney, 
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his older brother, had been to an all- 
night country dance, and had ridden in 
after sun-up. He was sleeping hard. 

Arlie shook Syd, grabbed his hair. 

“Syd! You've got to wake up,’ he 
pleaded, pummeling the sleeper in the 
chest and the stomach. ““They’re taking 
Diamond. They're stealing him.” 

‘“Arlie, you pest! Will you go away and 
let me sleep?” 

‘“Arlie’s right, Syd,” said their mother, 
hurrying in. ““They’re taking Diamond, 
and you've got to go and stop them.” 

“It’s that low-down Preston outfit,” 
growled Syd, now wide awake. “They 
won't get away with that. Arlie, bring 
Ranger up while I get my boots on.” 

Ranger was waiting outside the door 
when Syd clanked out a few minutes 
later. So were Arlie and his own pony. 

‘‘Arlie, you can’t go,” Syd frowned, his 











hand on the saddle horn. ‘““There’s going 
to be too much hard riding.” 

“I’ve got to go, Syd,” the younger boy 
swung his pony around as Ranger whirl- 
ed. “It’s not safe for a fellow to ride alone 
when there’s tough hombres like the 
Prestons to deal with.” 

Syd grinned. “O.K., Pard. Let’s go.” 

A couple of miles of hard riding 
brought them near the flying herd. The 
punchers saw them coming and flogged 
the horses into a faster run. 

Syd yelled and waved his big hat, to 
attract their attention. One of the men, 
a heavy-faced dark fellow, evidently 
Preston himself, dropped back. With a 
wide sweep of his arm he motioned his 
men to continue on with the horses. 


“é 


Now what do you want, boy?” he 
asked. ‘“We’ve got no time for gabbing.”’ 
“That three-month old black colt, 


“That's our Diamond. They've got no right to take him.” 
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there,” Syd pointed. ‘““The one with four 
white stockings and the diamond white 
spot on his forehead. He belongs to us.” 

Arlie sat looking at Diamond. He was 
making trouble for the wranglers. They 
had to haze him €very step of the way. 
He was a mighty handsome colt. 

The heavy man laughed harshly. 
Arlie felt chilly along his backbone, 
under his shirt. He quit looking at Dia- 
mond and watched Preston. 

“You got no call to come accusing me 
of thieving,” the man scowled. “Reckon 
that’s my colt.” 

‘“‘Reckon he belongs to us,” Syd said. 

“Then where’s your KK brand to 
prove it?’ Preston sneered. 

‘“He’s not branded, but I'll prove he’s 
ours,” Syd declared, meeting the older 
man’s eyes steadily. 

“Then you'll have to get up before 
breakfast,” Preston mocked, spurring 
his horse after his companions. 

“Syd, what do you intend to do?” 
Arlie was mighty curious as they headed 
for home. “How can you prove Dia- 
mond is ours when he isn’t branded?” 

“It’s easy, Arlie. And it’s a way Pres- 
ton forgot to remember.”’ 

Arlie was puzzled. Syd didn’t say any 
more, and Arlie knew better than to ask 
more questions. But when Syd told him 
to go out and bring in old Nellie, Dia- 
mond’s mother, he began to figure 
things out for himself. 

They were in no great hurry now. 
Leading Nellie, they allowed Ranger 
and the pony to settle into an easy mile- 
eating trot. Syd wanted to give the Pres- 
ton outfit time to reach their home cor- 
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rals. By taking a short-cut, he figured 


- they could whittle off enough miles to 


get there about the time Preston’s men 
got the tired horses in the corral. 

It worked out about as Syd expected. 
The corral-gate had hardly swung to, 
when Syd and Arlie rode up out of Wolf 
Creek, right into Preston’s lap. They 
were leading an old white mare whose 
KK brand stood out plainly on her hip. 

“Open that gate,’’ Syd _ ordered 
quietly, to the man leaning against it. 

The man’s eyes flicked to Preston's 
face. Preston’s fingers barely touched 
the edge of his hat-brim. The gateman 
read the signal, and pulled the chain. 

Syd rode into the corral with old 
Nellie. Diamond was huddled lonesome- 
ly against the far side. Nellie sniffed, 
then lifted her head and whinnied 
loudly. Diamond heard the familiar call. 
With a glad squeal, he rushed to his 
mother, nuzzled her, then dropped his 
head under her flank and _ gulped 
hungrily. 

Syd sat a moment, eyeing Preston 
steadily. ““Any doubt now as to whose 
colt this is?”’ he asked coldly, leading the 
mare and colt from thé corral. 

“Yours,” said Preston grudgingly. 
‘“‘My men made a mistake. Didn’t aim to 


make any trouble.” 


‘See that you and your men make no 
more mistakes, and there’ll be no trou- 
ble,’” Syd told him evenly. “Come on, 
Arlie, let’s get going.” | 

Arlie grinned with pride, as they rode 
back up Wolf Creek. Tagging along be- 
hind ambled the beautiful black colt, 
little Diamond of Double-K Ranch. 
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SHARE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 


with a boy or girl your own age over- 
seas. How would you like to make some- 
one abroad as happy as you will be on 
Christmas morning? World Friendship 
among Children is planning a World 
Christmas and Chanukah Festival dur- 
ing which gifts from American boys and 
girls will be distributed to children of 
other countries the world around. This 
would be a fine project for your Penguin 
Club, or your class at school. 


Here’s what you do: 

1. Collect gifts—clothing or toys—for 
boys and girls. (Note: no food, military 
toys, glass, or comic books may be sent.) 
Each person in your club or class might 
bring a gift for a person his own age. 
Wrap gifts in colored papers. ‘Then pack 
gifts securely in cardboard and heavy 
paper. They may be shipped individu- 
ally or all together. 

2. Print in ink like this on one side of 
the tag: 

From: 

Your name 
Street and number 
City Zone State 
And like this on the other side: 
For a boy twelve years of age 

3. Send parcel, with 10c for every 
pound of your parcel’s weight, before 
November 15, to WORLD FRIEND- 
SHIP AMONG CHILDREN, 214 East 
21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





WORLD CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
CIFTS FROM DELAWARE |; 
COUNTY- N.Y. 











NOVEMBER: 


¥. CIFTS FOR 9 

WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
AMONG CHILDREN 
FROM DELAWARE COUNTY-N.. | 
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HIDDEN TOOLS 
In the lines below are the names of ten 
tools. How many can you find? 


In March I seldom go to the airport, but 
when I saw in the paper that my old friend 
Sanderson was arriving by plane, I braced my- 
self and went to meet him. I wouldn’t advise 
anyone to go in such weather. The wind 
sounded as if it would wrench the roofs off 
the hangars. One poor woman was blown 
down flat, her hat knocked over one eye. I 
made up a little verse about her as we waited. 
A boy came by selling sandwiches that he 
called ham, merely because a shred of meat 
was hidden in the center. I don’t know who 
are the suppliers of ham for airport sand- 
wiches, but they need spectacles. Finally I 
gave up waiting for the plane and went to 
watch some boys drilling at the armory. 


NEXT NUMBER, PLEASE 

Do you like to play tricks on your friends? 
Try this one some time. Tell him you bet 
that he can’t always name the next higher 
number after the one you name. Then give 
any half dozen numbers and he will name the 
next ones without a bit of trouble, fifty-six, 
fifty-seven, or one seventy-four, one seventy- 
five. Then say six thousand ninety-nine, and 
the chances are that he will say seven thous- 
and. You won’t find it so easy to catch a 
grown-up on this one. 


OLD GUESSING GAME 
Children hundreds of years ago used to en- 
joy playing games as much as you do. This 
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one for two players was familiar to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Each child starts out 
with ten beans or pebbles or cherry pits. He 
picks up several in his hand and raising his 
closed fist asks: “What do I hold, odd or 
even?” 

Suppose he has three beans and his oppo- 
nent guesses even. Then the first player opens 
his hand and says: ‘““Wrong, so give me one 
to make it right,” and his opponent has to 
give him a bean. After that the second player 
has a turn and the first one guesses. The game 
continues until one of them runs out of 
beans. 


WHAT KINGS DO YOU KNOW? 


The answers to the questions below all con- 
tain the word king. Example: seeking. 

1. Which are the most terrified kings? 
Which is the most underhanded? 
Which king puts up a bluff? 
Which one ruins ships? 
Which king bobs for apples? 
Which one makes you laugh? 
Which one feeds the chickens? 
Which king gets you information? 
Which king does a cowboy master? 
Which one is a mouse conversation? 
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A RIDDLE 
On a hot day I’m favored 
In long, cooling drinks, 
As a candy I’m served after dinner, 
Without me you'd find yourself 
Quite at a loss, 
And your purse would be quite a bit thinner. 
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HOUSE OF WORDS 


Guess the words described below and write 
them on the lines alongside. Then fill in the 
numbered squares on the house, putting each 
letter you have written in a square with a 


corresponding number. When you have fin- 
ished, you will be able to read a little verse 
on the house. Do you know where the verse 
comes from? 

















































































































One of the big cats 17 6 25 38 10 11 35 
A large bird of prey 2 30 23 63 92 

A big, black bird 12 49 64 90 71 

Hidden trap for enemy 88 5 83 59 77 27 
A bird like an ostrich 96 54 69 
Woodlands 93 13 45 62 66 53 61 

Mother sheep 84 79 57 

An edict 7 4 48 60 78 8 

A big ape 91 34 29 43 44 22 

Discuss by argument 42 47 31 37 9 32 


A direction 86 94 95 39 40 

Useless plants 1 15 19 89 16 

A diving sea bird 55 76 70 

A number 14 18 3 28 50 

A phoebe bird 20 36 46 41 65 

Wild ox of Tibet 67 75 56 
Hangman’s rope loop 51 72 52 33 80 
Frozen water 24 74 85 

A moving picture 84 58 81 21 82 
To pull along after 26 68 73 
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GOOD THINGS FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 





NOAH AND HIS ARK sy crorce Hott 


There are chuckles in the telling and the illustrations of this 
story of Noah, a kindly farmer, and his three young sons who, 
with the help of some animals, built the Ark and sailed away 
on the first world cruise, September 7. $2.00 


TREASURE CAVE say cart Lane 


An adventure story for older boys which has such an accurate, 
lifelike background of sailing that to read it is almost like 
learning to sail by experience. Illustrated with line drawings 
by the author. August 1. $2.75 


ROBIN ON THE RIVER sy manorie HAYES 


Besides the fascination of discovering how Sol, a sea lion, 
becomes a trained seal, three mysterious elements make this 
a lively story about children who have a fine time making the 
most of uncommon circumstances. Black and white drawings 
by ADOLPH TREIDLER. October 26. $2.50 


DEBBIE JONES sy .aurA COOPER RENDINA 


Debbie Jones, popular teen-age heroine of ROOMMATES, embarks 
on her second year at Pine Ridge School, speedily taking 
aboard, not one roommate but a whole new set of interesting 
problems, Frontispiece and jacket by RUTH KING. 


October 5. $2.50 
BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG 


By ADELE DeLEEUW. Fun and adventures of children on a 
. S. Army Cavalry post in the 1900s, Illustrated by “mac” 
SCHWEITZER. $2.50 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS 


By CATHARINE SELLEW. Famous stories of Norse mythology. 
Illustrated with two-tone drawings by STEELE SAVAGE. $2.50 


AT PADDY THE BEAVER’S POND 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. The favorite characters of Mr. 
Burgess’s books gather at a “Community Center” deep in the 
Green Forest, With drawings by HARRISON CADY. $2.00 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT MYSTERY 


By ELLERY QUEEN, JR. Behind the scenes at the circus when 
Djuna helps to ferret out the “grifters” who plague the 
Big Top. ; $2.50 























A PENNY BANK - 





MATERIALS NEEDED: Salt box, candy box, cigar 
box or orange crate, scissors, coping saw, 
hammer, glue, tempera paint, fine sandpaper, 
spool, cardboard. 

1. Cut slot in end of candy box for money. 
Color candy box and salt box with tempera 
paint. 

2. Glue bottom of salt box to candy box 
and allow to dry thoroughly. ‘Tape bottom of 
candy box to the top so it cannot be opened. 

3. Make base and wheels from a cigar box 
or orange crate. The base is 4” wide and 7” 
long. Large wheels are 4” in diameter and 


small wheels are 214” in diameter. 














By La Vada 














4. Cut out base and wheels with coping 
saw. Sand edges with fine sandpaper. Paint 
wheels and base. Tack the wheels to the base; 
then glue boxes to the base. 

5. Glue spool on for smokestack. Tack on 


cowcatcher of cardboard. Paint windows and 


men in the cab of the train. 








4c” TACK 
CARDBOARD. 

















Four New 


HARPER BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


T-BOWNE tne BasyY-siItTTER 


Story and Pictures by CLARE 
TURLAY NEWBERRY. This is 
the story of a large and very 
masculine black cat named 
T-Bone who is given the very 
unusual task—for a cat—of 
being baby-sitter to a little 
baby. T-Bone’s problems in 
carrying out his assignment 
are very entertaining and 
you'll love the pictures of 
the luxurious, big cat and his 
cuddly charge. 

Ages 4-8. $1.75 


COCcOoLo’s HOME 


Story and Pictures by 
BETTINA. Cocolo, the little 
donkey hero of CocoLo and 
CocoLo COMES TO AMERICA, 
gets homesick for his island 
home of Ravaya-Reena in 
sunny Italy. But when he re- 
turns there with his young 
master Lucio they find that 
things are changed. With lots 
of colored pictures and draw- 
ings of Cocolo, Lucio, and 
their travels. 

Ages 5-10. $2.50 


TICO-TICO 


Photographs by YLLA. Story by ®.- 

Niccolo Tucci. A charming story ; 
of Tico-Tico, a lonely squirrel, 
and his struggles to win the 
friendship of Palla, the aloof 
cat. You’ll love the pictures of 
a squirrel talking to a frog, a 
dog, a cockatoo and other ani- 
mals, and the wonderful pic- 
tures of a cat and a squirrel 
dancing. Pictures by the illus- 
trator of THE SLEEPY LITTLE 
LION. Ages 5-10. $2.00 


MR. UPSTAIRS and 
SMR. DOWNSTAIRS 


Introducing Jane Jonquil and Her Father 


By CHARLES NORMAN. Pictures by Margaret 
Bloy Graham. Jane Jonquil is a very 
lucky little girl who has a father who 
knows lots and lots of stories. Here 
are some of the delightful stories 
ey her father tells her. 

/ Ages 5-10. $1.75 
At all bookstores 
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. l R c U S B A B Y About a baby elephant 


Maud and Miska Petersham whose mother tried to 
teach him to eat at a 
table like a baby clown, without success, but with 
funny consequences. A book similar in age appeal 
and format to THE BOX WITH RED WHEELS. Pic- 
tures in four colors by the authors. 
Size 8 x 10 32 pages Ages 3-5 $1.50 


$ Q U l R R E LY The true story of a tiny squirrel 


Berta and Elmer Hader the Haders rescued and made 
their house guest all one win- 
ter in “the little stone house” on Willow Hill. 15 
pictures in four colors, 20 in black and white by 

the authors. 
Size64%4x 8% 48 pages Ages 6-10 $2.00 


BLAZE FINDS THE TRAIL ayour a young 
rider who loses 


C. W. Anderson 
his way in the 


woods and how his pony brings him home. Another 
title in the beloved BILLY AND BLAZE series. Black 
and white drawings by the author. 

Size 714 x 93% 48 pages Ages 6-8 $1.25 


FIRST ADVENTURE Johnny Billington and 


Elizabeth Coatsworth his runaway escapade 
brought serious worry 
but final good fortune to the early colonists. In this 
“Once Upon a Time in America” book we have an 
accurate picture of the pilgrims at Plymouth in 
1620. Drawings in two colors by Ralph Ray. 

Size 6 x 8 64 pages Ages 6-8 $2.00 


H 0 M l N Y About a little Indian boy whose skill 


Miriam E.Mason with a bow and arrow won him a real 
reputation with the tribe and a beauti- 
ful silver arrow. A first reader. Illustrations by Doris 

& George Hauman. 
Sizes6 x 8 160 pages Ages 6-8 $1.75 


At Your Bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


yaad 
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T-BONE THE BABY SITTER 
by Clare Turlay Newberry (Harpers. $1.75). 
The plot of this enchanting picture book has 
a double appeal. The heroine is a baby that 
laughs and cries. The hero is a mischievous 
cat. The combination is irresistible. 


RUBY THROAT 
a Hummingbird by Robert 
McClung (Morrow. $2). In simple text and 
clear pictures, the author presents Ruby 
Throat, a mighty fighter and a great traveler, 
in spite of his tiny size. 


The Story of 


OWLS 
by Herbert S. Zim (Morrow. $2). Owls are 
useful night prowlers, death on rats and mice. 
They are not as wise as they look, but still 
very smart. The illustrations by James Gordon 
Irving are superb. 


DUFF, THE STORY OF A BEAR 
by William Marshall Rush (Longmans. 
$2.25). Against a background of mountains 


and prairie, a yearling black bear fights for 
survival. His chief enemy is man, and the 
feud with Danny Doone and his uncle has 
humor as well as tragedy. 


CALICO THE WONDER HORSE 
by Virginia Lee Burton (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2). Cowboys and cattle-rustlers race across 
the pages of this old favorite in a new gala 
format. Calico is the wonder horse who can 
outsmart Stewy Stinker and his gang. 


THE LITTLE HAYMAKERS 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth: (Macmillan. $2). 
Both city and country children will love this 
story of Terry’s struggle to train a pair of 
prize oxen. 


ROBIN ON THE RIVER 
by Marjorie Hayes (Little Brown. $2.50). A 
pet seal, a mysterious burglar, and all the de- 
lights of going fishing with Gramp, combine 
to make this a satisfying family story for 
children under ten. 


Wherever apples glow in the sun his name is remembered 
Better Known as Johnny Appleseed 
sy MABEL LEIGH HUNT & 


Foreword by LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Johnny Appleseed, beloved figure of American pioneer history and legend, has 
never been presented to readers with more interest and understanding than in 
this delightful book. It is the result of devoted study by a writer from Johnny 
Appleseed’s own midwest—and its living story of the man who left trees growing 
behind him wherever he trod is brilliantly illustrated by JAMES DAUGHERTY. 


(Ages 12 up). $2.50 


Send for free catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square * Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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COWBOY JOE OF THE CIRCLE §S 
by Helen Rushmore (Harcourt. $2). Joe 
wanted to be a real cowboy like Speed and 
Shorty. How he earned the best nickname of 
all includes round-ups, branding dogies, and 
other important aspects of ranch life. 


THIS BOY CODY 
by Leon Wilson (Franklin Watts. $2.50). Way 
down in Tennessee lived Cody Capshaw and 
his family. What fun they had, every minute 
of the day! Ten-year-old Cody never missed 
a trick, and the best day of all was the day he 
went riddle-hunting. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’ Aulaire (Double- 
day. $2.50). Here, in vivid story and sparkling 
picture, is an ideal introduction to Franklin. 
His homely wit and wisdom, his love of sci- 
ence, his many inventions are highlights of 
this beautiful book. 





: STOCKING 


By 
ASTRID LINDGREN 





Translated from the Swedish 
by Florence Lamborn 
Ulustrated by Louis $. Glanzman 


Tomboy Pippi has the good luck to live with 
her horse and her monkey (but no grownups) 
in a rackety packety house on the edge of a 
little town in Sweden. Two very nice ordinary 
children are her devoted friends. Their adven- 
tures are completely hilarious. Ages 8-12 $2 


Just one of many Viking Junior Books 
Send for free illustrated catalogue 

THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York I7,N. Y.: 
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CHRISTOPHER THE GIANT 
by Claire Huchet Bishop (Houghton. $1.50). 
Before Christopher became a saint, he led a 
truly exciting life in his search for the most 
powerful prince in the world. Born a giant 
in the early Christian era, he defied the 


‘* Roman Emperor and became the hero of 


soldiers and slaves. It’s a thrilling story of a 
real Superman. 


TALES OF A KOREAN GRANDMOTHER 
by Frances Carpenter (Doubleday. $3). Here 
are tales from the inner circle of Korean life, 
the simple legends of donkeys and dragons 
which have been told for hundreds of years 
in Korean courtyards. There is wisdom and 
humor in this collection by a favorite story- 
teller. 


TURTLE RIVER FILLY 
by Matt Armstrong (Doubleday. $2.50). This 
is definitely the best boy-and-horse story I 
have read this season. Crisp and dramatic, it 
features trotting races on turf and ice. 


TEXAS TOMBOY 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. $2.50). Cowboy 
or tomboy, it was all the same to Charlotte 
Clarissa of Triangle Ranch. She liked her 
nickname, Charlie Boy, and did her best to 
follow her father everywhere instead of going 
to school or learning to be a lady. This is 
another of Lois Lenski’s warmly humana 
regional stories. 


BARNEY HITS THE TRAIL 
by Sara and Fred Machetanz (Scribner’s. $2).. 
A ticket to Alaska! That was the most excit- 
ing present for Barney on his eleventh birth- 
day. He would go to school with Eskimos, and 
help in his uncle’s Trading Post on Saturdays. 
It was a wonderful winter. 


THE TOWER BY THE SEA 
by Meindert DeJong (Harpers. $2.50). The 
shadow of a witch and the evils of supersti- 
tion lend a touch of horror to this dramatic 
legend. Even the happy ending did not keep 
the shivers from running up and down my 
back. It’s a memorable book. 
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CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
by Dickson. Reynolds (Nelson. $2.50). How 
the Poppy family took to the road in a trailer 
filled a summer with work and fun. It was 
work to pick cherries for a living. It was fun 
to make new friends. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE 
by Merritt Parmelee Allen (Longmans. $2.50). 
Red Dakin turned West when his parents 
died. He was only sixteen but already wise in 
the ways of 


“mountain men.” His trail to 
Oregon was filled with adventure; with he- 
roes and bad men, hunger and torture. 


THE SILVER FLEECE 
by Florence Crannell Means and Carl Means 
(Winston. $2.50). Here is one of the most 
colorful chapters in American history: the 
clash between Spanish settlers and Indians 
in New Mexico. The story is sympathetically 
told through the eyes of the Rivera twins. 


HIDDEN TRAPEZES 
by Edward Fenton (Doubleday. $2.50). Robin 
knew he was lucky to have a home with Mrs. 
Fatima, whose boarding house was famous 
among circus folk. While he waited for his 
uncle, Robin practiced on hidden trapezes 
and worked on a secret act. The story is dra- 
matic and the characters unusually real. 


KNIGHT OF FLORENCE 
by Margery Evernden (Random House. $2.50). 
Piero’s father was a warlike nobleman, a brave 
leader in medieval Florence. No wonder he 
scorned his son’s ambition to be a painter. 
But Piero was brave, too, in his way and 
fought his way to fame. 


COMMODORE BARRY, NAVY HERO 
by Francis E. Benz (Dodd Mead. $2.50). How 
the American Revolution was fought at sea 
is told through the eyes of an Irish-born young- 
ster who never accepted defeat. Whether it 
was pirates or mutiny, lack of money or ships, 
Barry fought and won, until he became the 
first Commodore of the American Navy. 
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Doubleday’s new picture books 
& | Gifts to deliglet you! 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 
Here in beautiful colors is the picture- 
story of the fun-loving boy with 12 
brothers and sisters who grew up to be 
an inventor, a statesman, a friend of 
kings and most important of all,—the 
wise advisor when our country was 
born. The authors also wrote the story 
and drew the pictures for George W ash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. $2.50 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


THE MAN WHO DIDN'T WASH HIS DISHES 


P Phyllis Krasilovsky. Colored pictures by 
, Ee4 } Barbara Cooney. This comic picture story 

\7 = «tells of the problem the littl man who 
[ —Z, lived alone made for himself when he 


f Mond, didn’t wash his dishes! $1.50 


ROSA-TOO-LITTLE sue Felt. Rosa was) 


was just too little—to jump rope, to roller- 
skate, to play with the big children. But 
saddest of all—she was too little to join 
the library—but she found a way. $2 \ 

KIKI SKATES Charlotte Steiner, 
You surely remember Kiki and Muffy 
and Kiki Dances. Now Kiki finds new 
things to do on a winter vacation in the 
country—shovelling snow, sleigh-riding, 
skiing, and skating. Pictures in color. 


$1.25 
ONE HORSE FARM Dahlov Ip- | 


car. Johnny, the farmer's son and ™ 
Big Betty, the one horse on a one- 

horse farm, grow together in this \ 
exciting new picture book about the ( 
fun of living on a farm. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. $2 


Ai 7 HORSEMAN HAL Sanford Tousey. 


Just because Hal Rains’ father was a 
horse buyer out West didn’t mean that 
Hal could have a horse. Hal had to prove 
he was a real horseman before he was 
given his own pony. Pictures by the au- 
thor of the Cowboy Tommy books. $1.50 


PHILIPPE’ b) HILL Lee Kingman. More 


than anything else, Philippe Tourneau a 
little French-Canadian wanted skiis, and 
Lee Kingman, the author of The Best 
Christmas, tells how he gets his wish. 
With pictures by Hildegard Woodward, 
the artist of Roger and the Fox. $1.50 
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ee FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


Ruth Crawford Seeger. Over 40 folk songs 
about animals of all kinds, short and long 
songs, about big and small animals, all of 
them are fun to sing. By the author of Ameri- 
can Folk Songs for Children, with delightful 
$2.50 


animal pictures by Barbara Cooney. 
























THE ELEPHANT'S TOENAILS 


By CATHARINE ADAIR 


Long ago in India, so the legend goes, 
there was a little girl named Jattlu. She 
was ten years old and had big eyes in 
her thin little brown face and a fright- 
ened expression. She really was fright- 
ened for she was an orphan with no 
place to go, no one to look after her, and 
no roof over her head. She also had a 
very empty feeling, for she had had no 
food at all for two days and, though she 
had never had enough food in her whole 
life, this new kind of hunger was much 
harder to bear. 

Jattlu stood in the road crying softly 
when a man who was a servant in the 
palace of the Raj nearby came past on 
his way home from work. Did I tell you 
about their Raj? He was the richest man 
imaginable with a tremendous palace all 
furnished with rare and costly adorn- 
ments and boasting a superb golden 
throne in the most important room of 
all. Stored away in his huge vaults were 
gold and jewels and precious objects of 
all kinds which required many people 
to care for them. In fact, the palace was 
teeming with servants to do his bidding. 

It was one of these busy ones who 
found Jattlu that evening all alone and 
who took her to his wife in their poor 
hut to shelter her that night. In the 
morning he took her with him to the 
palace and told her exactly what to do. 
She was to walk through the gate with 
him as though she belonged there, and, 
when she was inside, she was to busy her- 
self at the first work that came to hand. 

Jattlu was accustomed to work hard 
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Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 


so she knew what was needed when she 
saw some jars standing near to be filled. 

She went straight to work and kept at 
it all day, dipping water, never pausing 
for a moment. In the afternoon, when 
the food for the day was ladled out to 
the servants, Jattlu received so much 
good food that she felt completely satis- 
fied for the first time in her whole life. 
That night, the kind man who had pro- 
tected her, took her home with him 
again and his wife invited her to stay 
and be their little girl; a great piece of 
good fortune, all of this. 

Jattlu enjoyed listening to the serv- 
ants’ talk at the palace and was espec- 
ially interested when she overheard 
some talk about the royal elephants. 
She had never seen an elephant for she 
had lived far out on a farm when her 
parents were alive. She wanted very 
much to see these strange animals and 
meekly mentioned it to her good friend. 
He told her how to go through the pal- 
ace gardens to the very edge, where the 
jungle suddenly began, and there she 
would find the elephants belonging to 
the Raj, each one chained to a tree. 

So the next afternoon when her work 
was over, Jattlu timidly pattered 
through the gardens down to the ele- 
phant yard. She stopped still, awed at 
the sight, for there were a dozen great 
big grey animals tethered. 

Jattlu liked them instantly. She 
wanted to go up to the biggest one 
staked in the foreground and pat him 
but she realized the elephant might not 
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be used to little girls. Besides, the 
keeper was busy at a distance and Jattlu 
had learned not to provoke men in 
authority. So she just stood a little apart 
and enjoyed every moment. The next 
day she did the same thing and the day 
after that. 

Then she wished she might talk with 
that lovely big king elephant, so, in the 
silent way that one reaches an animal's 
heart, she told him how much she liked 
him. The elephant only blinked and 
curled the end of his nose just the least 
little bit, no more. 

The though, something 
really happened. The keeper got tired 
of seeing that little servant child stand- 
ing in front of the elephants for no 
reason at all, so he walked up to her and 
said, ‘Who are you?” 

Jattlu was scared right down to her 
toes, but she told him her name. 

“Why do you come here?” the man 
asked crossly. 

“Oh, sir, I come to look at your—at 
His Royal Highness’ elephants,” she 
said, her eyes big and frightened. 

‘Just you take care then,” he said, 
“and don’t go near them. They could 
wind a trunk around your neck and 
squeeze the breath out of you so.” And 
he wound his strong arm around Jatt- 
lu’s neck so that it pinched her throat. 

Jattlu called frantically, but not out 
loud, to the king elephant to save her. 
Instantly, a great long trunk reached 
out, circled the keeper’s body and drew 
him away from the little girl. Once free, 
she ran away fast but went back again 
the next day to stand and watch. 

The keeper who had seemed so fierce 
the day before, now appeared too busy 
to notice her. There were even extra 
men washing the elephants. 
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next day 








After a little while, the keeper came 
toward Jattlu and she wanted to run 
but didn’t dare. There was no telling 
what he would do if she, a little girl 
servant, were to run away from a big 
man in authority. Beatings sometimes 
came from such behavior. 

“We are getting ready for durbar,” 
the man said unexpectedly. ‘Tomorrow 
our Raj rides forth. You will see great 
things then. These elephants will be 
decked in grandeur. Great canopies will 
cover them, of brilliant colors all finely 
woven and edged with swinging tassels. 
A big tassel will hang between their eyes 
and every face will be painted hand- 
somely. That big fellow will wear the 
golden palanquin that the Raj rides in. 
Even his toes will be gilded.” 

“Oh,” said Jattlu, clasping her hands. 
“How wonderful it would be if I could 
paint the elephant’s toe nails!”’ 


“The job is yours then,” said the 
keeper and he held out a jar and a 
paint brush. “I was just going to start 
but I'll let you do it instead.” 

What he did not tell Jattlu was that 
he hated that job. He didn’t really like 
elephants and was afraid of them and 
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made them obey by sticking a sharp 
ankus into their hides and ordering 
them about with beatings. 

Of course, the elephants weren't fond 
of him either. It made them angry and 
they would trumpet and rumble, pull- 
ing at their chains and trying to get 
loose. Whenever he had to paint the toe 
nails of the King One, the keeper had to 
dab at. them as best he could, afraid 
every minute that the big feet would 
come down on him or that a trunk 
would swing him high in the air before 
dropping him. Jattlu’s eagerness gave 
him a chance to avoid a task that he 
found dangerous. 

Knowing nothing of all this, Jattlu 
took the jar and brush, walked up close 
to the big elephant, and sat down cross- 
legged at his left front foot. Without 
fear, she began to paint his nails, like an 
artist, though she had never even seen a 
paint brush before. The leg in front of 
her remained as quiet as a tree trunk 
and the end of his long trunk flicked 
over her bent back with soft little 
nuzzlings. When she finished that foot, 
she sat and looked at it, gloating. 

“Hurry up there,” said the keeper 
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from a safe distance. “Don’t take all day.”’ 

So Jattlu shifted over to the other fore 
foot and began to gild it quickly. ‘Those 
toe nails looked so beautiful when she 
finished that she was reluctant to go way 
around to the back of the elephant and 
do his other feet. Besides, she would 
have to sit under him as though he were 
a roof shelter and, if he were to get tired 
and sit down on her, she knew what 
would happen. It made her feel just the 
least little bit anxious. 

As she hesitated, the King One shifted 
a few steps, so she called to him silently 
to stand very still because she wanted to 
decorate him handsomely. The King 
One quieted right away and she ducked 
under his grey stomach and squatted 
down near his foot to go to work. The 
back toe nails took little time and, when 
the job was finished, she was so thrilled 
and excited that she went out in front 
of him and danced a little dance with 
the steps and gestures dancers use in 
India. 

She had forgotten about the keeper. 
He never said a word, just picked up the 
paint pot and walked off. Then Jattlu 
ran all the way home to tell about her 
stupendous adventure. 

The following day was a very busy 
one for all the servants at the palace be- 
cause a durbar means plenty of prepar- 
ation. By hurrying, Jattlu finished her 
tasks by noon and scurried to find a good 
place to stand. She wanted to be close 
enough to see the procession plainly. 
The road was nearly empty when she 
took her stand in the hot sun but soon 
it filled, for people by thousands gath- 
ered to witness the gorgeous pageant. 

At last, a brass trumpet announced 
the big moment. The palace gates swung 
wide and the procession came forth. 
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Soldiers, royal servi- 
tors, musicians, all 
in splendid costumes, 
the elephants rolling 
along in regal dignity. 
At the head of the 
elephants was Jattlu’s 
King One, bearing 
the Raj in the golden 
palanquin. Nothing 
more gorgeous could 
have been imagined 
and Jattlu gasped. 


As the King One came toward her, : 


lifting his feet with their glinting 
golden toe nails, she thought, ‘“‘Oh, King 
One, you are beautiful above all,” and 
an unexpected thing happened. He 
trumpeted a mighty blast. 

Now royal elephants are strictly 
trained not to indulge in any trumpet- 
ing when parading. But when that 
tremendous sound went forth near that 
closely packed crowd, they were fright- 
ened. Everyone feared a stampede, every- 
one, that is, except Jattlu, and she just 
laughed aloud. The King One was only 
greeting her. In a few moments, the 
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elephants were as dignified as ever and the 
durbar was a great success. 

The following day, when Jattlu hur- 
ried to the elephant yard, the King One 
saw her coming and trumpeted. The 
keeper was frightened. 

“Don’t go near,” he warned, “they 
are getting ready to stampede. You 
know what happened yesterday, don’t 
you? He trumpeted like that right in 
the middle of the procession.” 

Jattlu grinned. “He 
was smiling at me.” 

“At you?” 

“Yes, I was proud of 
him and he smiled out 
loud at me to say thank 
you just as he did to- 
day.” 


The keeper was dumbfounded for, 
sure enough, the elephants were now 
quiet and peaceable. 

No one knows how, but before long 
her story reached the ears of the Raj 
himself and Jattlu was appointed ofh- 
cial toe nail painter to the mount of His 
Royal Highness. Year after year, she 
gilded the King One’s toe nails. 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


At half-time, Madison High’s dress- 
ing room at Ebbets Field, New York, 
was filled with gloom. The football 
players sat silently on the benches. 

Coach Al Caruso stopped pacing and 
looked at his team. ““We’'ve got to break 
this jinx,” he said. “For ten straight 
years Lincoln High has beaten us, and 
here we are again in 1949 on the road to 
our eleventh defeat by Lincoln.” 

Lincoln led at half-time, 7 to 0. 

Jack Robbins, left guard, sat looking 
at his feet. He listened as the coach 
poured on the pep talk, but what could 
he do? A guard didn’t get a chance to 
run with the ball for a touchdown. 

Still, as the Madison squad ran on to 
the playing field, Jack Robbins was de- 
termined to help bring victory to his 
team. He didn’t know how or when he’d 
get the chance, but he knew it would 
come and that he would be ready. 

With their coach’s words burning in 
their ears, the Madison team found new 
fight. On the first play of the second 
half, Madison completed a forward pass 
deep into Lincoln High territory and on 
the next, they smashed through for a 
touchdown. But they missed the extra 
point, so Lincoln still led, 7 to 6. 

Not until the closing minutes of the 
final quarter did Madison have another 
scoring opportunity. They had the ball 
on Lincoln’s 25-yard line. A quick over- 
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the-line pass put the ball on the ten. 
From there the quarterback smashed 
through for a touchdown. Madison now 
led, 12 to 6. 

The Madison fans roared with glee, 
as they finally saw their team ahead. 
But Jackie Robbins knew that Lincoln 
High were fighters and that the game was 
not over until the final gun. 

A minute later, the Madison fans 
stopped cheering, for Lincoln was 
striking back. Two completed passes 
brought the ball down to the Madison 
15-yard line, first and ten to go for 
Lincoln. 

Jack Robbins decided that this was 
his chance. He knelt down in line, ready 
to break through the Lincoln line to 
throw the ball carrier for a loss. 

Lincoln rooters screamed for a touch- 
down, and the Madison crowd urged 
their team to “hold that line.” 

The ball was snapped to the Lincoln 
quarterback and Jack Robbins came 
crashing through the line, arms spread 
to tackle. But the quarterback had let 
the ball slip through his fingers. Jack 
Robbins fell on it, recovering for 
Madison. The crowd roared. 

A minute later the gun ended the 
game and Jack Robbins’ teammates 
carried him from the field on their 
shoulders. ‘Their left guard had helped 
to break the 10-year-old jinx. 
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Her name was Charlie— 


“ste: Texas Tomboy 


she wished she was a cowboy 


Written and illustrated by 


LOIS LENSKI 


The whole lively, exciting, colorful panorama of ranch life in Texas 

moves like a pageant behind this amusing and eventful story of a 

girl who loved the Texas out-doors more than anything else. Boys and 

girls love Miss Lenski’s stories of life in various sections of America. 

In Texas ToMBoy they will find her at her best. (Ages 8-12). $2.50 
Send for free catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square °* Philadelphia 5, Pa. 










































































BARNYARD MAZE 


There is a turkey in the barn. If you want 
it, you must follow the path without cross- 
ing the lines. Start at the bottom of the page 
with a pencil and, without retracing pencil 
lines, find the open path to the barn. 























BE A SATURDAY COOK 
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with a Little Chef Stove! 


Here is a little electric stove you can really cook on— 
and Mother and Dad will be glad to hear that the 


‘Illustration © Simon and Little Chef stove is really safe, too. It comes in bright- 
Schuster and Artists and a : 
Writers Guild, from cCOlored enamels, as up-to-the-minute as anything 
““Susie’s New Stove,” a 


Little Golden Book your Mother’s kitchen can boast. The Little Chef has 
its own pots and pans just the right size. It even has a 
cook book with tested recipes you can make in your own little pots and 


pans on your very own Little Chef Stove. 


Little Chef Stoves are made by Tacoma Metal Products Co., 
Tacoma, Washington. You will find them on sale in your local stores. 


Mail this coupon with twenty-five cents to Little Chef Stoves 
414 Twenty-fourth Avenue, Tacoma 2, Washington 


Please send me a copy of “‘Susie’s New 
Stove,” The Little Chef Cook Book. 


I enclose 25 cents in stamps or coins. 


My name is 


My address is 
















MY NAME IS 
ELMER FUDD 





To get these 5 beautiful color pictures of your 
favorite characters, all you need do is to rush 
your subscription for the magazine by return 
mail. You will receive the next 12 big issues for 
only $1.00. Use handy subscription form. 
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I'M THE ONE 
AND ONLY 
BUGS BUNNY 













Every month the magazine will be packed from cover 
to cover with adventure, excitement, thrills, jokes, and 
laughs galore. 

DELL PUBLISHING CO. Dept. 11 SP 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send LOONEY TUNES & MERRY MELODIES and 
set of 5 Free pictures to: 


Name ee ere select scene 
St. and Nop. ........ AR Ne ot en 
City eee eee 


DC 1 year $1.00 0 2 years $1.85 DC 3 years $2.70 
No Canadian Subscriptions Accepted 


I I iia ios cnsiiicccbeciicavetionis 
Address 2 os pple 
Relationship 


1 yeeor $1.00 


12 issues 


2 years $1.85 


24 issues 


3 veers $2.70 


36 issues 




















WHERE is the lion with the bunny’s tail? 
You'll find him in the brand new 
Golden Funny Book. This book is full of 
funny stories and puzzles and jokes 
and amazing TOPSY TURVY pictures 

in many sparkling colors. There are 
hidden pictures, too, for you to draw. 
There are silly recipes that you must 
NOT follow. There is a surprise on 
every page of 


* the golden J 
Funny Jook 


By GERTRUDE CRAMPTON. With color pictures 
by J. P. MILLER. A Big Golden Book publi de ‘ioe 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER. $1.00 at all book and department sto 
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